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Entered according to the Act of Congress in the year 1863, by Faawe Lasum, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York 


No. 384—Von. XV.j 


THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT thus describes the 
funeral of a soldier of one of the Maine regiments 
at sea; 

“‘Imagine a crowded transport steamer, home- 
ward bound from the war, with her human freight 
of sick and wounded, of officers returning on leave 
for a brief respite from Southern miasma and 
camp toil, of poor, enfeebled men dragging them- 
selves home to die. 

“The lamps are lit in the long upper saloon. 
Though the vessel heaves and strains in the wild, 
ingry sea, they shine pleasantly on the little groups 
which surround the card-tables, gather round some 
yeteran story-teller, or chat eagerly as they antici- 
pate, in imagination, their safe arrival and wel- 
come home. All seems bright and cheerful. 
There is a little stir, a sudden interruption ; a poor 
soldier, himself an invalid, as his sunkengheeks 
and hollow yet brilliant eyes but too clearly indi- 
cate, enters and asks eagerly for a physician—his 
comrade is dying. A little party, of whom the 
writer is one, detach themse)ves from the light and 
noisy gaiety of the comfortable upper cabin and go 

own into the hold, which has been roughly fitted 
up for human habitation. It reeks with smells; it 
is dimly lighted by swinging lanterns, which rock 
to and fro, keeping time, pendulum-like, to the 
oll of the sea. 
“The sounds which salute the ear are in keeping 
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with the scene. Here a smothered groan, an im- 
patient murmur, a weary sigh, the heavy monoton- 
ous clang of the ever-moving machinery, mingle 
strangely with the dull swash of waves as they 
glide by, or break angrily beneath our counter, 
making mournful music. The man lead us on to 
the darkest, dreariest corner. He pauses by a 
miserable bunk, where, upon a blanket, with his 


knapsack for a pillow, lies something that, in the | 


dim, uncertain light, takes human shape and form. 
‘ Bring a lantern here,’ says the doctor. A light, 
which had hitherto hung against a distant bulkhead, 
is brought. It reveals a filthy, foul-smelling rest- 
ing-place, on which lies stretched a young soldier, 
yet in the agonies of dissolution. The rattle is 
already in histhroat. I take the ccld handin mine, 
the pulse just flutters—that is all—the extremities 
are already chill in death. He swallows a little 
stimulant, but the lingering disease (chronic 
diarrhea) has already done its wasting work. His 
comrade leans over and strives to rouse him. He 
shouts ‘Charley! Charley!’ but the words fall upon 
an ear already deaf to all earthly sounds. 

«I think to myself how many times has he heard 
that name in his far-off New England home, from 
a mother’s, a sister’s, it may be yet dearer lips. 
And now the broad chest heaves convulsively, the 
face is distorted and drawn in its death agony. 
The eyes are opened, then closed again. They 
will look no more upon the sunlight; they are 
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shudder, a contraction and expansion of the limbs, 
the jaw drops, a ghastly hue overspreads the face 
—the man is dead; a soul drifts out upon the 
stormy night wind, on its way God alone knows 
whither—a unit is removed from the sum of human 
existence—a Union soldier, who died as patriotically 
as though he has fallen upon some hard won field, 
has gone to his long account. 

“And whatadeath! No one to weep over the 
clay; the stiffening hand held in a stranger’s grasp ; 
the attenuated corpse rolling to and fro with each 
motion of the angry waves over which we ride, as it 
lies waiting for the speedy burial which already 
hastened corruption renders necessary. The body 
is borne forward and placed between decks. It is 
sewn in the camp-worn, travel-stained blanket. 
An hour or twoelapses. The chaplain and officers 
are called. We gather round a strange, mysterious 
bundle, whose rigid lines and mummylike shape 
indicate what is concealed within. Every brow is 
bared, every utterance hushed, as the corpse, 
stretched upon a board and covered with the flag 
he died to serve, is carried to the gangway. Then 
come the solemn words with which the Episcopal 
Church commits the body to the deep, ‘to be turned 
into corruption, looking for the general resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the life in the world to come.’ 
The lanterns throw their sickly gleam upon the 
funereal rites, upon martial forms, upon the bare- 
headed seamen, waiting to perform the last offices 


sealed, to open upon the resu rrection. There is awhich mortals can render to mortality. The stars 
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STUTTE wpe, tele negplasntnen it been meee 
the waves lift up their white-fingered hands, 
as if pleading for their prey. There is a pause, a 
lifting of the shrouded clay, a dull, heavy splash, 
and the vessel staggers on and leaves the eerpse, 
to lie weighted down beneath the sea and to drift 
with the tide. 

“JT turn away, and go sadly back to muse over 
the strange burial I have witnessed. A hand 
touches tny shouldes, I turn round. The sick 
soldier who had shouted ‘Charley!’ in the daad 
man’s ear hands me the ‘ descriptive list,’ which he 
has taken from the pocket of the deceaced. I carry 
it to the light, and read, ‘Charles Myrick, of Co. 
A, Capt. Perry, 8th regt. Maine Volunteers, en- 
listed August 23d, 1861, at Lowell, Maine, aged 21 
years.” 
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MASS FOR THE DEAD SOLDIERS OF 
THE IRISH BRIGADE. 


On Friday, Jan. 16, a requiem mass was 
performed at the Catholic Cathedral, corner ef 
Mulberry and Prince streets. The interior of the 
church was appropriately: appointed for the solema 
oecasion, and on every side and on every fasg, 
when the people had filled the pews and the aisles, 
were observable evidences of the deep emotions 
which the occasion was so well calculated to excite, 
The cathedral was itself a monument of serrow, 
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clad in the hues of mourning. It bore ite silent 
testimony of ti:e truth of the living to the memory 
of the heroic dead, Numerous pens ated the 
antependeum, and from alar tabernaclé dis- 
pelled the gloom which nature itself seemed to 
ave thrown aroutid the : 

The mid aisle of the church was bons vacant for 
the honored symbol of the dead. Im the centre of 
the cathedral the memorial catafalque was 
covered by a velvet. pall, which, as usual, was or- 
namented by a white cross. Twelve immense 
tapers illumined the improvised tomb within which 
the remains of the brave symbolically sle On 
either side of the catafalque stood a d of honor. 
consisting of 20 marines. Two o officia 
as by P eteleut 

n immense crowu of people early gathered, 
and speedily filled up the so and crowded the 
side aisles. A little after ten o’clock several offi- 
eers of the Irish Brigade up the aisle. 

The excellent band of the North Carolina guard- 
ship was present, and assisted in the musical por- 
tion of the ceremony. 

The “Dies Ire” was beautifully rendered by 
the choir. At the close of the celebration of the 
mass the Rev. Father O’Reilly ascended the pulpit 


and delivered the funeral oration—an eloquent and 
beautiful tribute to the gallantry and heroism of 
the fallen soldiers of the Irish B 


After the sermon a dirge was performed, duri 
which the clergy and attendant acolytes march 
from the high altar to the cenotaph in the centre 
aisle in the following order : 

Acolytes, with thurible and navicular. 
Acolyte, with holy water. 
Sub-Deacon, with cross Sa bearers on either 


Bi 
‘The weet, Cheney, in dquble file. pronounced, 
after which arose the solemn strains of the “ Re- 
uiescat in Pace,” when the large congregation 


ispersed. 


parnum’s American Museum. 


N ISS LAVINIA WARREN, the exqul- 

sitely interesting little QUEEN or BEAUTY, 
21 years old, only 32 inches high, and weighing but 
30 pounds, yet of model form and great ; is to 
be seen at all hours, with COM. NUTT, and other 
curiosities, SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFORM- | 
ANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P, M, 
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Summary of the Week. 


T'nrnre Is little to chronicle of the past week, 
except marching and countermarching. The 
army of the Potomac prepared for another 
advance towards Richmond, and the daily | 
papers were allowed by the Government to 
apnounce that Hooker's division had crossed | 
the Rappahannock at Richard’s Ford, a place 
about eight miles above Falmouth, but up to 
the time at which we write the weather had | 
rendered the roads quite impassable, and the | 
attempt to advance has been abandoned for 
the present. We may mention, en passant, | 
that Gen. Burnside’s intended movement, so | 
carefully concealed from the North, was | 
known at Richmond on the 18th of January, | 
and that we first heard of it from the Con- 
federate newspapers. 

ARKANSAS. 

Capt. Pennock telegraphs from Cairo, 
Jan. 23d: 
sot Mies PP a Me es Babe 

board r 


. D. Porter, on the U States 
Black Hawk, mouth of White river, Jan. 20, as fol- 


one We have taken ’ , Duvgi’s Blaff, 
Des Are, and the toh 300 » 
above the mouth 0! riv: e De » | 
bic io git ech po ieee | 
tion, etc., field oh gaa, with cars, apd 
at Des Arc we captured 30 prisoners and a quantity of ; 
arms and ammunition,’” | 
St. Charles is a small post-village in 
Arkansas county. Des Arc is (or was) a’ 
thriving town in Prairie county, on the | 
White river, about 50 miles northeast of | 
Little Rock. It is situated in a rich cotton 
and corn-growing district, and used to boast | 
of an active trade. The river is navigable by | 
steamboats from this point to its mouth, in 
all stages of water. The town was laid out | 
in 1248, and has some 300 inhabitants. | 
Duval’s Bluff, we know very little about, | 
only that it is located in Prairie county, | 
Ark., and that the rebels had a number of 
guns posted in the vicinity. | 
TENNESSEE. 
The Cumberland river fleet left Nashville | 
on the 23d January, and had arrived at Clarks- 
ville. When off Bettstown Landing, they | 
were fired on by the Confederates from three 
field pieces, placed upon the bluff. The 
U. 8. gunboat St. Clair placed herself in | 
position, and pitched her shells with such | 








| January. President Castellanos was one of the most 


| cious policy inaugurated 


| tax of 30 per cent. on foreign paper, which is practi- 


| puted nothing to our literature or art, who owe their 


precision that the evemy were driven into | 
the woods. 

A Nashville letter, déted the 17th Jan., 
gives some iniportant items of information. 
Gen. Rosecrans is by no méans allowiug 
affairs te stagnate in his department. Several 
divisions of his army had at that time ad- 
vanced some distance beyond Murfreesboro’. 
The rebel army were at Tullahoma and 
Shelbyville, and that it had been reinforced 
by a portion of tae Virginia army, under 
Longstreet, who superseded Bragg, was re- 
garded as a well authenticated fact. The 
rebels were reported to be in a pitiable con- 
dition as regards many of the necessaries of 
soldiers. Their wounded, many of whom 
they succeeded in removing from the vicinity 
of Murfreesboro’, were dying by scores, be- 
cause deprived of medicines and proper food. 
The conscripts, particularly those from Ten- 
nessee, were much dissatisfied, and were 
daily deserting. The whole army, in fact, 
was believed to be destitute of tents, shoes 
and comfortable clothing. Our correspondent 
gives some interesting details of the opera- 
tions of the rebel cavalry along the line of 
the Cumberland river. 

As we go to press we learn that Gen. 
Burnside’s resignation has been accepted, 
and that Gen. Hooker has assumed the chief 
command of the Grand Army of the Potomac. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Turre is a hive of artists in the neatest 
of edifices and the most appropriate of positions— 
Studio Buildings, 204 Fifth avenue—(genins no longer 
slinks into narrow ianes nor buries itselfin Grub 
street)—where the appreciators of art as well as its 
students most do congregate. There are painters of 
faces and painters of forms, painters of landscapes 
and historical painters, and eke sculptors there. Al- 
most the first door one meets after ascending the 
inner stairs bears the card of Miss and Mr. Wagner, 
incontestably the first miniature painters in America, 
and whose celebrity 1s by no means confined to this 
side the Atlantic. Accomplished in her art before 
leaving these shores, Miss Wagner perfected her 
skill in Italy, among the foremost first. The head of 
a young officer who fell at the second battle of Bull 
Dun, just completed from a photograph, ie a fair spe- 
cimen from her pencil, and the admiration of the 
friends of the fallen. A friend catalogues some of 
the other artists of the Studio and their doings as 
follows, coupled with the gratifying assurance that 
“all are busy:” ‘‘ Hunt has a beautiful landscape on 
his easel, a comporition of our wild Northern lake 
scenery, with a group of dcer standing with heads 
upraised, as if attracted by a loon flying over a lake 
in front, and all under the dreamy effect of moonlight 
and twilight combined, accompanied by the misty at- 
mosphere of such a locality at such a time of day iu 
summer. Lazarus has some fine interior scenes well 
worth the seeing. There are also three young sculp- 
tors in the studio. Wardisone. He is modelling an 
African, a noble-looking fellow, who has just broken 
his handcuffs and seized a weapon, but sits resting 
from the effort, and looking worthy to be free. Ro- 
gers is another, whose designs are spirited and cha- 
racteristic, but mostly of groups in common life, He 
has also some fine ideale finished and in progrese. 
Pratt and Wenzler are among the portrait painters, 
and Brevoort and Mrs, Greterix among the 

. The works of all are worth coming to see,” 


Tne last mail from the Isthmus brings us 
the news of the death of Senor Don Francisco Castel. 
lanos, President of Honduras, which took place in 
Comayagua, the capital of the State, on the 11th of 


liberal men of his age and country. Religious with- 
out bigotry, a patriot without that childish distrust 
of the outaide world which makes so many of the 
officials of the Spanish American States ridiculous; 
always ready to listen to schemes of public improve- 
ment without being the dupe of plausible pretenders ; 
of inflexible honesty, pure in purpose, a moderate 
and just ruler, there ara few men who have left be- 
hind them a memory fo likely to be cherished, at 
home and abroad, as President Castellanos. He is 
succeedcd by Seiior Don Francisco Montez, a man of 
great vigor of character and clearness of intelligence, 
who will doubtless follow out the peaceful and judi- 
by his predecessor, and of 
which the country stands most in need. 

The agents of papermakers in Washington 
are active in their efforts to prevent any reduction of 
thie duty on paper whereby it can be imported from 
abroad. A strange apathy on the part of publishers 
and conéumers of paper makes it necessary for the 
people, who have to pay the rise in the end, to insist 
on a reduction of the duty. If the enhanced price 
went to the Government and helped to carry on the 
war, there would be no complaint; but it really, in 
greatest part, gocs to a set of monopolists, who 
openly boast that they intend “to give the screw 
another tarn,” that is to say, make another advance 
in the price of paper as soon as Congress adjourns. 
The newspaper is no longer a luxury, it is a necessity 
of life with every intelligent man and family, We 
tax tea, coffee, sugar and other necessarics, becanse 
exigencies require it, and to carry on the war, But 
the papermakcr is protected by our legislation by a 


cally prohibitory, and he is allowed to tax the public 
for his own benefit, If the duty on paper were re- 
duced, it would be imported, the revenue would gain, 
and the people get their newspapers and books at very 
nearly the old rates, Down with the duty! 


The “ chivalry” do not yet seem to have 
lowered their pretensions of natural guperiority over 
Northern “ mudsills.” A people who have confti- 


tudustry and weslth, as well as their ability, te 
Whitacy of New Haven, and whe stand in respect 
civilization at the very foot of the ladder, yet 

the audacity, the offspring of ignorance, to talk of 
their superiority. The most amusing expression of 
this feeling which we have seen fs in a late article fn 
the Richmond Whig, from which a single extract will 





suffice. It says: “ We have created many errors in 


Minister in London by the propaietor of the defunct 
Chronicle to recover for having devoted 
his paper to the support of the policy of the Emperor, 
under the Minister’s direction. It scems, from an iv- 
tercepted 1ebel letter, that there are a number of 
newspapers in London, and a considerable number of 
writers, who are the paid advocates of the South. 
Among these named in the letter is Mr. J. B. Hopkins, 
a statistical writer of some note, and Mr. Percy Gregg, 
one of the corps ofthe Saturday Review. Mr. James 


Spence, of Liverpo>l, the disinterested advocate of | : 


the South in the London Times, is the rebel “ finan- 
cial agent” in Liverpool, There are Dalgettys of the 
pen as well as of the lance, and “these be of them.” 


OF all the atrocities in art which disfigure 
the National Capitol, and which it is to be regretted 
the seceders did not carry off with them when they 
turned their faces Southward, is the daub labelled, 
“The Discovery of the Mississippi by De Soto,” by 
Powell, which disfigures the rotunda of the Capitol. 


Incongruous, untruthful to nature, and out of drawing | 4), 


p. I figures 
ay tg 8 and pas ed on canvas: 


There is neither harmony nor originality in the com- 
position, The horse bestridden by De Soto is about 
half the size of the rider, and is a perfect copy in 
action and appearance of the hobby horses in the 
Broadway shop windows. De Soto, who has been for 
months and months in the wilderness, yet appears in 
gorgeous attire, reminding one of the well-known 
figure of “ Henry IV. entering Paris.” In one cor- 
ner, a group urging forward a cannon recalls with 
equal force a similar artillery movement in the “‘ Siege 
of Saragossa,” while some voluptuous maidens (not 
Indi ws) are very like some damsels who figure in 
Vernet’s “ Taking of the Smala.” While these wo- 
men, although nude, seem comfortable, a chap on the 
other side of the picture is wrapped up warmly in a 
buffalo robe. The whole picture, in short, is a mass 
of glittering generalities, absurd and incongruous, 
badly drawn, gaudily colored, and as destitute of his- 
toric value as an act of Congress is of poetic feeling. 
Such a painting is only valuable when used as a drop 
curtain at such a place as Canterbury Hall, and it is 
sadly out of place in the National Walhalla. 


The ‘superior civilization” of the South 
is illustrated from day to day. One man in Charles- 
ton offers $10,000 reward through the Courier of that 
city for the assassination of Gen. Butler. Another 
offers to do the job for $25,000. All this reminds us 
of the reward of Knighthood and £500 annually to 
the person and his heirs for ever, which that pious 
monarch, Charles II., offered for the capture “ of a 
certain mechanic fellow by the name of Oliver Crom- 
well.” . 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


We had made special preparation for a 
glorioas lounge in our seats at the Academy of Music 
last Monday evening, but to our infinite disgust, we 
found that the artists were indisposed some way or 
other, and could not be brought up to the scratching 
of the violins. Manager proposes, sliger disposes, 
and the public, like the man in the book, is constantly 
waiting for something to “turn ap.” We have great 
faith in Mr. Grau; we are satisfiéd that he has done 
all in his power to keep his conditional promises; but 
singers are “ oncertain cattle,” and have so long had 
their own way in this community that we are never 
surprised at any vagary they may choose to perform. 
There is still, however, a probability of a commence- 
ment being made in a few days—the singers being 
propitious. Every one is desirous of hearing Miss 
Kellog once again before she leaves for Europe. 

Max Maretzek’s fine Havaia opera troupe will posi- 
tively commence at the Academy of Music the first 
week in March. Mr. Grau willthen take his company 
to Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, etc. 

The second of Mason apd Thomas’s classical 
quartette soirées—eighth season—was an occasion of 
marked interest, for the selection was of the highest 
character, consisting of Beethoven’s Trio, No. 9, for 
stritigs ; trio by Schumann, opus 63, piano and strings, 
and Schubert’s posthumous quartette in D * 
This was a p strictly classical eno in all 
conscience, a little too much so to our taste, devoted, 
as we are, to that style ot music. We should have 
better enjoyed a musical sandwich composed of 
Beethoven and Schumann, with a slice of Haydn be- 
tween, Our modern virtuosi may sneer at Haydn, but 
his pure and unrestrained melody and rich, 
harmony will continue to charm the world long after 
some of our ence-laborers are utterly forgot- 
ten. Yos—if we may be allowed to realize the poet’s 
words-—they will be deemed things of beauty and 
joys for ever. Of the performance we can speak in 
terms of unqualified praise, A perfect concord exists 
between the players; they have merged their indi- 
vid into one manner, and they now play as one 
man, We have never had veg of such 

city. Mr. William rendered 

ery finely. Pau have 
eveloped 
master of the 
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7 friend, who invited ¥ toa 
fortnightly recurrence. was 
of five performers and 40 listen- 
we with grizzled 
uvian amateurs who had 






odworth In- 
from Rossini’s “ and played 
so grandly, indeed, that we could not 
mere money-making, which to an Idler is 

worse than high treason, should have lost to the mu- 








eur treatment of the Yankees. Not the lesst hasbeen | sical world #0 Urtsht an ornament, Pt an an 
bette sonorous of Jr. were truly ev e 
tn regarding them es pomething better than they edly | Soaccous BSS Ot, Oana rk etre geste ae 
ut eae ok : menial, end enly for Piiect. A little contretem: marred the cl 
menial duties. “They gre in open tusur- — 
. 0 ’ 4 + The popular and amiable gentiem:u, 
rection against their natural lords and midisters, the | Mr. 1—4, who jes the enviable position 
gentlemen of the South!” If our readcra catch | Of Prepident and » informed the company 
asingle glimpse of the “crackers,” “ ers” ber fd pop we be discontiuucy 
and other Yahoos which make up the rebel army, as | ang ay that the Eo 
Washington, they would better appreciate the pre: | conetiat of the dead heada. Sn giowin 
w a e pre- e - > owing 
| tensions ayy Whig. " and eloquent terms we protested against this conten 
A lately b t ttheF h ; we Cn geely ow digi J legal lu- 
SUIT Was rought against the French | minaries o: erica, ° rought 
7 gh something from Vatel on international law; “e ap. 


9 feelings = and a brother, and 


wound up an e ability by 
demanding in a voice of thunder, “ Have we a Stan- 
ton among us?” but we were too much under the in. 


fluence of the excitement of the moment to recollect 
an very distinctly. Even now we do not know 
whether we carried our point or not, but we did our 
duty and deserve a vote of thanks from our class, 
We record that fact. 


The theatrical world has been stirred up with a gen- 
uine sensation during the week. e peerless 
Miss Bateman has in her new character of 

Leah,” and has given fresh evidence of that genius 
which has so early placed her in the front rank of her 
fession. The plot of “ Leah, the Forsaken.” has 

so thoro discussed, that we shall not dep- 
cribe it. Some critics cavil at it, but the public cu- 
dorse it, overflowing audiences attesting its deep 
natural pathos and exciting interest. It is argued by 
come oe Bateman is incapable of delineating 

passionate sentiment of love. Certain it is that 
her nature is too high to descend to the expression of 
maudlin tenderness. With her the passions are al) 
grand, and love with her finds no utterance in sebs 
and sighs. It is a passion which, like the springe of 

e Ocean which flow on for ever, lies down, down in 
the depths of the heart, a silent but mighty current 

UWiug awar tawmande t+e nhjent, tan irresistible to be 
turbulent, too profound for mere sparkles on the sur- 
face. This ia the love that the many cannot under- 
stand : but it is not the less true because of its rarity. 
It is such a love ou that mates in that 
terribly sublime and passionately withering curse on 
the be er, which is the finest situation of the play, 
and w , a8 rendered Ly Miss Bateman, is electric: 
in its effect. We have rarely scen an audience s0 
Sor” tanton as by 9 Fong F . beautiful actress ; 

8 sympa ¢, er power over the 
heart is that natural ic which makes the wor) 
one. Miss Bateman is fincly supported; the piece i, 
well produced, and those who do not see it will re- 
gret it for the rest of their natural lives. 

At Wallack’s the comedy “‘ Husbands” have exhib- 
ited themselves in various phases durinz the past 
week to crowded houses, is week the husbands 
are shelved, and a series of fine comedies and plays 

lace them. night’s performance 18 worthy 
of attention. 

At Laura Keene’s, Mrs. John Wood, irresistible in 
her attractions, holds her sway over large audiences. 
This week she appears in one of her most fascinating 

~ “oy in the “ sath 2 te She takes 

benefit on Friday n when both old and young 
New York should be around. Nie 

At Winter Garien the very beautiful play of the 
“Chimney Corner” is still performed. fe sone of 
the most € pieces of the day, and is in every 
respect well acted. The beautiful Cubas appears this 
week as N. , in the “Child of the Forest.” 

Barnum, in his new character as matchmaker to the 
Liliputians, is rommag Oe reward of his philanthropy. 
Thousands rush to the Museum to see the afflanced 
bride of Tom Thumb, as after the ceremony is per 
formed they will disappear from the world, to re- 


appear, perchance, in their sterit What 
fortunate wy, a that there shou be a Miss Lavinia 
Warren for a Mr.Tom Thumb! We are almost tempted 


to exclaim, in the words of the dramatist : 


“ Sure such a pair was never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by Nature— 
The youth, the smallest man, I ween, 
The maid a little less in stature !” 





CONGRESS. 
Monpay, Jan. 19.—SENATE.—Mr. McDou- 


California, offered a series of concurrent reso- 
a tothe proceedings of the French in 
w at his request was laid over until next 

oO 


C8R.—A bill to aid Maryland to abolish slave 
ee to the Select Committee on Emuncips. 
0 bill was introduced by Mr. Colfax, of Ini., 
fener pote of pt cnt nage Wa es 
. w ON 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. ome 
TUBSDAY, Jen, 20,—SENATE.—A bill to the 
Spal rn reported from the-Com. 
on Foreign The bill to authorize let- 
ters-of- aud reprisal was reported back from 
gata atea Gat he shou cal W up a cays 
up at an ‘ 
bill for the mpt and uniform Ddministratl o 


justice and the better ernment of the arm 
was uced by Mr. Wilaos, of Massachuactts. d 
cae report of the Committee on Elections 
that. Mr, er, Of Towa, has not been entitled to 
Ae ro House since he was mustered into the 
United service as Colonel of the 9th Iowa rezi- 
oh waa hen rie tot fe Feeslaos opel 
resolution expel|: 
tir. Vandever that the tion required « 


and 
tw ote in such win 
yay “1 cases, but the Speaker over 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 21.—SENATE.—The credentials 
of Mr, re-elected from Massachusetts, an‘ 
Mr. Wall, just elected in New Jersey for an unexpired 


presented, A long debate took plac 
merits of oe under consideration, in tho 
course Of which subject of the payment of the sol- 
setts, soatending that Congress gress wanta'as wav respon 
? iv respon- 
ible for pa a Aresolution offered 


extorted by F. J. Southard 
was a ae of agreement, and should be refunded. 
House.—The matter of Mr. Vandever, of Iowa, 
= hy ad consideration. < a of Mr. 
ynard, of Tennessee, ugainst the sion by the 
Chair, made on Tuesday, was laid on the table. im 
THURSDAY, Jan. 22.—SENATE.—A petition was 
, asking for the widow of Thomas 
inventor of fron-clad vessels. A 
not to accept the titl to ‘League 
e ie to League 

Island until Congress shall so direct. Two htera 
of thie late ore Renshaw, and two sisters of 
the late ore Wainright, both killed at Galves 
ton, sent in tions asking for pensions, 
tors he 


failure y them. 
Mr, that Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Van, and Chas. A. Haswell, who 
fitted rts for the Banks Expedition, 
were of nee in the duty assi them, 
anid 
was laid 


















bill to provide ways and means for 
-~ -y of the Government was considercd ii! 
Coma: of the Whole. The second section w* 
amcnded £0 as ta ze the of the Tres- 
gury to issue ¢ ,000 in Treasury notes, boaring 
six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in coin— 
é principal payable any time after three years fro!'' 
date. A new was adopted, providing thi 
next, coupons of these bons 


at any time 30 days before 
. om eting action en the 
circulation, the bill was tem- 


and the members indulged in ge" 
adjournmen 












antil 
DAY, Jan. 23.—SENATE.—Mr. Wilson named 4 
ution instructing the Committee on the Conduct 
the War to inquire whether Gen. Burnside’s piaD* 
uence of represen 
tations made to the President by his subordinsté 
Officers. It was laid over, The President sent iu the 


wm oS a he ee i la Ne, ti te ee i 


ec 








1 


ed 


in 
xt 


om 
ale 
ay. 

1 of 
my 


ors 
| to 
the 
per i+ 
the 
led 
da 
yer- 


ials 
and 
ired 
: on 
the 
sol- 
chu- 
0n- 


red 
bilt, 
who 
jen, 
em, 
nard 
ded. 


wa, 
Mr. 
r the 


was 
mas 


pcTe- 
age 
\tera 
a of 
lyes 


3 for 
“int 
was 
fren: 
ring 
yin— 
from 
that 
onds 
afore 
4» the 
tem- 
gen 


red a 
duct 
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report and correspondence concerning the exporta- 
tion of armr~ for pe > = the mch army in 
Mexico. A y- 

Hovse.— bill to provide ways and means for 
the support of the Government was taken up and de- 
bated at length. Mr. Hooper’s substitute for the ori- 
cinal bill was rejected 79 to3l. A new section offered 
by Mr. Lovejoy, of Titinois, taxing bank circulation 
four per cent. per annum, rejected 79 to 29. 
Finally the Committee rose, in in order that the several 
pills might be printed, , and that the 2 members rai ht be 
allowed further time to cies Gem . ouse 
then adjourned until Monday. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 24. —SOnAED, —A memoria! from 
Dr. W. 8. G. Morton w resented, as for com- 
nsation for the use of ¢ ether in the ree and navy. 
‘A bill relating to jurors in the Courts of the United 
States was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
resolution directing the Secretary of the Navy not to 
accept the title to e Island until Co 80 
directs Ls soot he Consular and 
Appro' on was 
srmittee, 


e 
inted for the District of South Carolina, ender the 
act for the collection of direct taxes in insurrection- 
ary States. The bill providing for increased clerical 
force in the Quartermaster -General’s office was 
some amendment. The Senate then ad- 

ourned until Monday. 

The House was not in session. 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


a erey in New Orleans existe by 
sulterance, of the buman chattels prefer to re 
main with their ‘masters under the old conditions, 
and are allowed to do so. 


— The Supreme Court of Missouri has sustained 
war 

arrested for tie drat, us den’ the right 

of the President to suspend the writ in such cases, 


— The Washington Natwnal Republican advo- 
cates the restoration of Gen. McClellan to the army 
as Commander-in-chicf. 


— The Providence Journal telis how a New York 
German named Lutz received ne ee to recruit a 
cavalry company for Rhode Island brought his 
hundred men on to receive the State and Federal 
bounties, oat ee, with the intention of dissolving 
the company and skedaddling with the spoils. The 
plan was vered and the company sent to Fort 
Adams on Saturday to await developments. 


— Onthe 17th of Jan. the women of Oe va 
Canaan, to the 


eep 
there for a few months 


of action they found e doors closed and fastened, 


buta tleman sunding near threw a Ey of plank 
at the © knee knoc! mt the panel an entrance 
was soon effected. She was found ~~ hE by some 
six or 


ht tae ‘who refused to gers her up to the 
mob, and they finally capitulated by allowing her to 
depart 0 on the 11 o'clock train. She was Yollowed to 
the depot by a crowd of about 75 persons of both 
sexes, 


—— Several of the gamblers who were taken be- 
fore an Ohio court on a writ of habeas corpus were 
taken to Cincinnati on Thursday, by a mili guard, 
Vresident Lincoln telegraphing 
to the writ of habeas corpus 
over the amount of money won by kK. 
The probabilities are now that the Government will 
get back all the $230,000. 

—— One of the New Haven churches is having all 
its cotton-staffed cushions overhauled and refilled 
with a less expensive material. They will save quite 
a sum by the operation. 


—— The Norwich Bulletin says that Messrs. A. & 
a: by are seposted to have found in a bale of 
coiten other day, a large piece of a Sgeetetene, 0 
common granite boulder that. would w pe nearly 100 
pounds, aud a large log of wood, for which they paid 
62 cents a pound. 
The Elmira Advertiser says : “‘ The report sent over 
ap wires and published in all se papers, ore, of the death 
y drowning of 27 persons at Broome 
pba a day or two since, is a yay A 
—~ The Portland Transcript says: ‘ ‘A woman was 
married in this vicinity last week to her third hus- 
band, all of whom are now living. mutual consent 
the last one that marries her is Selctase toher. The 
name of this woman is somewhat remarkable. We 
five it in full, as it now is, viz.: Diantha Jane Ange- 
ne Rawson Washburn Estes Dunham Darmon.” 


—— The Pioneer Club had a little reunion on the 
14h of January, in their Club room, Sylvan Lake, 
Hoboken. 8 has beoome the — ble skating 
resort of New Jersey, and attrac’ New York- 
ers. It is 80 accessible that h ares flock to it 
sag the ice will bear. 


Legislature of Arkansas has passed a law 
makiog it a ry of $500 for every person found trad- 


ing with the “* Yankees. 
—— The word shinplaster is said to have originated 
from the fact that an old wounded soldier of the Re- 


volution, having a stock of Continental notes 
Ww hich he could not rid of, very philosophically 
made plasters of them for his wounded leg. 


—— A sugar-refining firm in Philadelphia manufac- 
tured a pyramid of fine loaf sugar a foot and a half 
through at the base, four feet three inches in height, 
end weighing nearly ae pouaee wae is to be pre- 
sented to Mrs. George B. McCle 


—— The Dalzell steam mills at “Atlanta, Timaete, 
are now with corn for fuel instead of wood 
that article being cheaper and more easily obtained 
than wood or coal. 


-—- The Girard House, Philadelphia, after being 
closed for two years is once more reopened, 


— 29 inches of snow fell at Cincinnati on the 15th 
and 16th of January. 


—— The manufacturers of Pittsburg, who consume 
coal, have agreed to sustain the owners of the coal 
mines in resisting the exorbitant demands of coal 
diggers for an advance of wages. 


—— Some evil-disposed person, hearing that a 
number of friends were about to favor Mr. le, of 
Oswego, with a surprise — infurmed him that a 

party 4 robbers were going to break in. They wane 
not a little surprised themselves when they Ji 1, 
his bell to see him put his head out of the win af 
and present his gun, warning them that he weuld 
fire, The affair was explained, and they all had a 
pleasant time. 


—— The ue —— sailed from Philadel rT. 
On the 19th of Janu an with 5,020 of 
breadstuffs, the gift of Iphia to the famishing 
cotton spinners of ri he is commanded by 
Capt. William B, Gallagher. The value uf her cargo 
18 $35,000, 

—— The railroad bridge over the Monocacy is com- 
pleted now, and the trains from Baltimore to Wheel- 
ing run regularly. 

—— The skating catastrophe at Harpersville, N. Y., 
is a hoax, 
~—— The New York Herald of the 23d of January 
Bays: ‘* $1,000,000 was paid by ig A Government to the 
Cc ommissioners, on Wed slave- 
owners in the District of Coluvabia for the femancipa- 
tion of their slaves. The soldiers in the field yet 
Temain unpaid. 


— One of ag charges against Gen. Butler is that 
he notified Mr. y not to run for Co: 
iitinet Mr. Ae as the latter wasa 

lend of Butler’s. Bouligny was one 0 
mithfal Southern members. 





the few 


Trainer, of Hartford, Conn., heard a thief | were appointed at the igaiance of of = 


—— Mr. 
tying to break into his room on New Year's night. | 


He reached to a bottle of soda water on the mantel- 
piece, and as scon as the fellow’s heed was visible 
took delibUFate aim and cut the " =ne ones Eas 
him in the face, and the thief, the soda- 
waten—ae followed the cork—blood, fell on his 


knees and begged for mercy. 


—— After a long struggle, Mr. Caine, of Breck 
lyn, was clected Hpcakes of ‘the ’ House Represcn- 


tatives for New York, on the 26th of emneey. Undue 
excitement was shown by both par 


Sou thern and Westerp: — The Richmond 
Exam the 12th seis about . ebeieve the theatre 
of Ly > a Po? be transferred to 
North Ady are imminent on 
our ae 


—— The Eeaminer also says: “ Gen, gen. Bete Smith 
and staff arrived in Richmond on cures of 
from the West. Lane (LF noon, - we seroth Houses 
Congress will convene 


should a quorum oy ° President Phas his his 

non A, AF, send in, and it is said to be the 

= ~-4-. eed , covering 60 pages of 
—— The same paper sa’ “On Saturda 

150 Yankee deserters too! "th 


took the oath of allegianee. to to 
So Coareate, Coveranneat, ene arged 
from prison on their parole of honor. Ampng them 
are many artisans and workmen of various crafts, 
who will be useful in Government em 


y. 

“4,000 Yankee oe on their way from 
Richmond to Cha en by at Mur- 
freesboro’, and will here ny FB morrow. 
Fi LL le y Yankee army that will cver 


—— The Richmond Dispatch of the 12th says: 
ccibe North Carolin papers indloate «manifest n- 

ess, ni e 0} 
Raleigh, but for the capital itself” ae a 


—— The Rev. Moses Dodge, Sie ey 


; ments for the C 8. ae 
— Stonewall J: mn lately upeceed himeelf in 
the presence of sev: of our -$< 
couraged by the late Democratic successes at the 
orth. On some one remarking that the 
elected were most] war Democrats,” Stonewall 
om: fk | ave n favar of of prosecuting the war 


ped Ty jugated LS demand 

nt guid to stop the war. 

e know we can hold o ont, when = next Con- 

88 moste 1 they will all be found to be peace men, 

ora wil our in prefer- 

Any A endless When once con- 

vinced that they cannot conquer us, merely gaining 

pak as, they will sense th be Wes" Dome 

It is because we ay Seen COS tna seat 

thie than the that my mep cheered the 
news of Seymour’s election.” 


— A Victoria pa 
careiod off 1,000 I 

— "The Conservatives seem to be 
West. The Wisconsin Legislature is thus Ry 


Senate, House, 
Conservatives. ...sccccscsscesee 16 48 
BNMBcccccccccscccosccess BB 65 
Umlomists....ssccccceccecscseee O 6 
sna Rasmuetpontael, WieGts rom Wilmotéville, 
Adair county, the Union farmer, for 
whose abduction Gen. Be MeNiell, in Palmyra 
the terrible serena of han: th 
has not been heard of. riends are con 
thes he was murdered by the “Confederates. 
Naval and Mili «The Philadelphis 
pk conduct of Anderson T at 
ro’, on account of the bad faith with 
they had been treated by the War Office. 

—— The steamer » ly at Se geet of 
Wert rer, Wes and p OF rebels 
18th. She was taken five miles e Mem 

his all chtggen ond baseek. 


—— The evacuation of Holly Springs ts confirmed. 


that 8,000 rebels had 
miles below Holly 
ea ieee 


— Itis in Memph 
+8 ed s Li kin’s Mills; 
or the 


White te b ~ o alread: reached Little Mock ie Rock, ha 
ver v 
the mouth of the river on ree the oth ing 
—— The Cincinnati Gazette say John 0. rE) 
private in vg US of the | 


tioned heze, has soem ees a 
Martial of introducing 
as eee, of the the Guides ch 


near 
moralizations, ete. The verdict of 
spired, 


et tran ‘ad the crime is punishable 
aw with death 

~— Gen. Sumner commands the ht Grand Divi- 
sion, having for his Corps ch ‘and 
8 ick; — — the centre, wi 
and Meade; and Gen. cn, ith J. F. 
Reynolds and ¥ Ww.F. Bioith The Di- 
vision is commanded by Sigel, the Corps led by 


Stahl and Slocum, 


— The Court-Martial o 
have -\-- him ~9 = al, the 


nave un ie oes oes 
be dismissed the corvien, 


—— The Go - of Patina way that’ State has fur- 
nied 34 00 en 


correspondent, wettes that the arsenal at 
Hagper'e erry a total ruin, nothing b Ay 444 


— The (or , SERN New Jersey are 
stationed at Frederick City and the Junction. 

— Gov. Todd in hfe annual message says, Ohio 
has 115,200 volunteers. —— of whom are now in the 
field. 12,000 of these e been drafted. 

— The President as ent to the Senate YY « 

Ge coale; 63 Me Az be Brigediers. 

Miajor-G nerals ; ‘0 

He also aT 5 


three ospital’ be 

Majar-Generals H , Hooker and Fey EN 

be rewarded for meritorious service by rene Sr 

commands dated back so as to include all es 
ngaged in. 


they have been e 
ugh ile gunbont the. Varuna, ithe Bineoalpp 


fought h 
river at ey me of the succesuful been ordered to > 
New ney LL 


recapture of 

command of the b+ yh + — os Fectuouth 

a N. H. zt ms sea ina few a ave in pursuit of 
e pirate 


pita ny are canted 100 otieee eae maw betise Se 
Sec of War as or dismissa] from 


py nny in Congress, and 
n 

The same law will force deserting 

out the full tefm of their colistabects with with the ti time 
of their absence on. 

— The Weehawken, iron-clad Monitor, arrived | 
safely at Fortress Monroe, having weathered a very | 
heavy gale. 

. Buford, of Gen. Crittenden’s staff, wry 
te ye = e. escape in the Murfreesboro’ ic. 


perfo: the fiesh. He 
it out of his uniform with ‘his Ky oA 
wear a goat of 





| 


Soe amepeees 


— The two Assistant Secre of War, who 
nton for opc 
year, are now-vut of office, their having expired 





on the 22d of January. Mr. Tucker and Mr. Walcott 
retire, aud Mr, Wateor remains as Assistant Secretary 
under an existing law. 
weet Mire. Jane G. Swisshelm, the well- 
= — of the St. Cloud ( Cina. -) Democrat, is 
way East, as she comes upon the 
Mi Re ‘4 po. 


— —vaey editor of the Circleville Watchman. 

Ohio, and who was soned by the present Mr 
Stanton (W it), has Tone raving mad 
ae 


—— A citizen of Boston has late] -——crcaiee 
handsome sword to Gen. Fitzjohn zie 


ow era has played t at whose theatre in London ang 8 
absurd ‘ ase = near! 
cleared $175,000 by it. ern’s oulary 
is io 91800 ne per week. 
— oane pt _. 1 8 that George Francis 
> cpeeted byndl at Janesville, Wis- 
pa tees afew Tights since, 


—— Parson Brownlow addreseed an immense Union 
meeting at Louisville, on the 9th inst. 
by 


—— Count Gurowski has been indicted 
Gonna Jory Of the Diateist of Cebembie ond of 
Washington for Bs @ =. Hunter, chief of 
the State Seas Departmen Marshal Lamon arrested 
and he is to bail to answer, 
— Gen. Hiram W: Vaibattgn, 0 wer Guncess of Gite 
eit AL. Ry eT an Se Tes of 
jumbia, % spoken men 0 
parties for Military Governor on. 
The place is temporarily held by Gen. 
te Ba oy ofthe 14th Iowa is gone 
organize 3 muster 
them into the serve of the United " 
at Columbus, the 
ts ocean 


EOS 


1 
+4 Jeff. 


—— Gen. Curtis is confined to his bed by sickness 
at St. Louis. 


—- Rev. iy —. one of the most eloquent 
preachers in th and one of the sweetest 
the author of “ is of Palestine,” is now the 
of the new library ef the Treasury Depart. 
ment at W: 


ashington. 
New York lent of the London 
Herald (“ Manhattan” ‘ish readers that 
oe wae Tae it of the United States 


—— In the Charleston Convention, > Butler 
voted 33 times for Jefferson Davis oh | oe 


nominee—yet Davis now wishes to 

—— Capt. John Brown, of the 30th Ohio, the son of 
the famous John Brown, is one of the Officers dis- 
; from the servive for being absent without 
eave. 


—— John B. Henderson has been elected Senator 
for Missouri. 


—— W. A. Richardson has been nominated to the 
U. 8. Benste by the Illinois Legisiatare 


, in a private etter, pare. 8 


last paper, was riled, ae 
~~ Lott M. Morrill is elected U. 8. Senator from 
Tae Rishandoon hes been chested U. 8, Senator from 


W. 8. Otto, of Indiana, has becn nomi- 
ae sei ris Prd President as Assistant Secretary of the 


gon is.) 7% ° 
little has been re 2 the - ——_ 
nae Wade has been re-elected to 
the U. m. Ohio, 
m = | Sasmeeh Soe . Joseph Hall, one of the oldest 
herg in died’ at Frarikfort, Me., on 
= 7, f 96 a 2 , a! settled 





; ee 


— Mrs. Sarth 
8. Toes § A, 


danghter of the inte! Senator Benton, of » died 
4th inat., at Louisville 


ot REE Burns, Ju of the Court of 
aay > n the Jan., in Toronto, 


as “Lawrie 


ag jaip and horucal. 
died at New Havenea tee i an., in his 90th 


Se 









year” 
who had command of a rebel 
in eins ‘s division, and was 
Morgs near Lebanon aa, died 
near ian, elgon county, Tenn., last week 
an . Wisner, of Michigan, died at at the om camp 
4, 1868, of w' ent he was Colonel, in tse thn | 
oar of — wife was with him: during his 
Acciden On caer 18th a 
ae he Peni the vor the pase Comal » Dear 
was carried 
away, and th ter ae rr tremendous 
volume, ove! the low vr aratth away 
, , saw tallls, ete., it njury 
to culverts and roadways, a se by 
| the city. The t aad to 
pas A.- Hi ake me et 


;— » about half: beng 
ev wy realdenta in tl cthcod of t 
x throWn into a 


state of excitement bya 
atid suicide, Mr. Arthur H. 


severe tho né 
wounds, and ard shot eee 
| head, from which he died almost 


| Seased was about 29 care of ge, | 4 
" a 8 daughter 0 f Prescott eine 
4 | The Lowell states that 


feese 


—= A fatal accident happened 
Friday last, A son of Henry Luc 





estmins: n 
years of age, 


ree ate 
cane’ with the of 


water power, 

aad tn attem opting 
is frock canght the 
it and killed instant! 


— Enos Briggs, 
of age, who had a bee 


— On the same 
named Leighton 


under the eff 


left open. 


5S, 


vas a the paper-mil!, where they had a 





ndston 
to grind an axe, and It was sup- 
to put on the belt on the drum 
fnaft, and he was wound aroun< 
y- 

of Pyectem, Me., some 45 years 
n living with a woman to whom 


he was never married, sent her away from home lart 
week, procured two quarts of rum, became we gay 
intoxicated, set his house on fire, and perish 


day, iu the same town, a man 
drunk, beat his wife, drove her 


from home, and when he became sober, cut his throat, 
fects of remorse, 
—— On Saturday morni 
morning train from Newark 0 Hobortn ran into aad 
Hackensack—four killed. The drawbridge had 


, the 6 o'clock 


Foveigpr-Geribeldi has returned to his island 
ome becoming ming seettly ‘tonvalescent, His 
ccrival there was quite a ju 


roup, ordered by the la a has ppp gemeietes 0 martie 
the ladies of U Milan, as a present to 


bie French 
cums 





but Italy is half 
A 
its 


te, it was 


ing to trifle 
—— The official 


1 
i 


American 
allow her to escape, 






joan pe 


three days. 


he French Empress. 
and ki 


France is 
nude. 


place in Dresden. Au adv 


‘fa acknowl 
and called to her husband 


i] 
of her dress; but tho fail fabri 


imself, and sh 
the sents. She was taken up sense'ess, but surv 
ure a ty soner 80 00 in . Havana =. 

er le, and over as m subecr. 
for an infant child left by her 


It consists of two female fig- 
each other, symboteins 
een France and 


lk; Gielen heslte foot, 


union 


paper has afforded some mirth to 


of an event which, as it says, 
ertisement 





rm hi, 
was by FA a trick rick got op hi their interest. How shock- 
cate affectio 


return of the British navy on tho 
= number there Py Late ships of all classes, Of this 


f-battle sh » mountin;; 
mt to their 


from ‘4 uns So 131 guns cach, aco 


guns to 46 guns each ; 


offrea 5 gunn to 0 Game acd taees od each Bent ot 
a ton: and horse- 


wer equal to a line-of-battle 


vessels under 
at the various i 
taany < which will be com- 
© present year. Our 
foaee ae (now sunk itself) 
of France, in a 


her disorde: was — oe & the 
boulevards, Paris, ing to the , “RB > 
repent, the end of the world is roaching. Beforo 
the ist of January the earth | have to 


They near) 
vered that with her hand 


An and 
Seg are li Sarees ay 
ween two and r in mip Susan, 


where there is ordinarily a great crowd. 
ao ae Sumter, so long blockaded in 

has been sold for $19,600, and her name changed to 

the Gibraltar. It # however, doubtful, whether the 


Gtepeites ey, 


ppewa, now her, will 


—— At Havana, on the 6th Dec. ‘hl Bee the rope- 
er, 


his wife = 
fect high 


is across a 
the Plaza theatre. 
within foar feet 
, and the woman turned 
Tn doing so she lost 
to her as 

to do, and caught 
was 
sustain her with the im- 


ven te her Sasens vy the fall, and the dress 


piece in the 0 man’s 
m the rope, sustaining 

of his knee, by means of which, 
e went down crashing upou 
ved 














sover, whe had’ 


Froked’ ehing’ 
Hig Ante} coy 


him 






















‘going to 


for 
ed forward 


of the indiy 
mhing, and is 





ugliest thoughts 
children, _ 


StaGE Frient.—A manager says: I once 
+ ~y —- in the chaseeter of 


sowie took up a chair, set it ex 
t his hat at under the chair, offered 


WoMEN are - to make darlin 


himagelf "or on his ng he 
srs ge he ought to 

loo: at her, twist- 

Not one word coult 
across the stage, 
y gy the jady, 
to sit down ’ 
to make sure if the chair was 


sat down on the extreme edge of 
ground, rubbed his knees slowly, an«! 
j me glanced up at his intended bride, much 

8 up when it has stolen something anit 
A whip) 


The audience were 

t that it was — acting, 
over. Cer- 

jf half as well ought to 
been in possession of the 
it minutes without speakin.. 
his mouth once or twice, 
in, and at last said, in a broken 
ow’s your mother ” 4 — t 


ie burst from the audience, and 


him off the stage. “ 
unced on him, hauled him off 
meself on his knees, did all the 


uasel? and we had to patch up the scenc 
st could. Although so complete a failure on 


idual, the scene was the best of 
well remembered to the present 


“@ay, Jack, can you tell us what’s the 
to hold two pieces of ropetogether?” “I 


of their 


ings 
as they do of th deforme:| 
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A SOLDIER’S LETTER. 


Deak Morren—tn my toncsorie tent, 
With battle-whispers on the air, 
I weave some pleasant dreams of home, 
And wish myself a moment there. 
The camp-fire light, with flickering glare, 
Lies on the dusky canvas wall, 
And many a spectre form I see 
To-night upon its dimness fall. 
The loved, the lost of passing time, 
Are crowding on my visioned sight, 
And memoried faces float along, 
Einbedded in the dreamy light. 
The dear familiar ones are there, 
And half my reaching fancy hears 
Some gentle voice I have not hearc 
For what to me seems weary years. 
The shadows pass, and one by one 
In misty grayness disappear, 
A single form remains with me— 
’Tis thine, still thine, my mother dear. 
Yet not alone to-night it comes, 
But every hour the welcome dream 
Is with my tried and weary heart, 
To make its toilings lighter seem. 
There’s many a comrade’s eye that looks 
A trusting friendship into mine, 
And many a heart whose throbs I feel, 
But none, my mother dear, like thi.e. 
I listen to a distant swell 
Of music on the chilly air, 
Some soldier sings a song of love 
To some far-distant lady fair ; 
But I will catch the wandering note 
And weave it into song for thee— 
The spirit, mother, of thy love, 
The burden of my song shall be. 


. - 7 * - 


My mother’s love! its memory falls 
In silent throbs upon my heart; 
And through its frozen channel calls 
The life-blood back with sudden start. 
Dear mother—now that time has thrown 
A softness over all the past, 
I feel the truth that thine alone, 
Of all my loves, was love to last. 


I know that memory nerved my hand 
When round me battle-thunders whirled, 
And saved me, when our little band, 
With broken ranks, was backwar d 
hurled. 
I know thy spirit undefiled 
Hath checked me in some mad career, 
And led me, weeping, like a child, 
Back to its dream, my mother dear. 


And so, where’er through life I roam, 
Though hope of meeting may be vain, 
In dreams I'll still revisit home— 
In dreams I'll be a boy again. 
And though there’s many a callous heart 
Will greet me with a silent sneer, 
I care not for their worldly art, 
So thou wilt love me, mother dear. 


Camp at Stafford Cowrt- House, 
Jan. 1, 63. 








PRIZE STORY. 


No, 4. 


“Ghosts—If You Please!” 


By Harry Harewood Leech. 





For over all there hung a cloud of fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whispers in the ear— 
The place is haunted. 
Tom Hood’s “ Haunted House.” 


Part I.—1692. 


Tuat which is here written is strictly true. 
Part of it is graven on the unalterable tablets of 
history, the rest is capable of such corroboration 
that you will not fail to acquit me at least of the 
endeavor to impose upon your credulity. 





The facts here narrated occurred in the city of 


Salem, Massachusetts, and I ask you to forget for 
a while the thriving city of to-day, with its broad, 
well-shaded turnpike entrance, its massive stone 
depots, tunnelled streets and gay shops, and re- 
member with me the witchcraft-famous town, or 
rather village, of Salem in 1692—Salem, with its 
tortuous lanes and quaint, many-gabled houses, 
Here stands an dpothecary’s shop, with its rude 
sign of pestle and mortat, whose owner is at once 
the oracle, horse-doctor, pill-vendor and town- 
scribe. Here, looking toward the Danvers road, is 
the tavern called The Mail, with mine host Madders 
at the door, watching for the Boston stage. But 
the little flower-embowered parsonage near by must 
not escape your notice, as it is the home of Samuel 
Parris, the clergyman, in whose household the 
strange delusion of witchcraft first appeared, and 
from that one spark the wildfire raged over all New 
England. Yet the dwelling to which the most im- 
portance afterwards attached was that of Goodwife 
Cory, situated upon a by-lane, which is the hand- 
some Essex street of the Salem of 1862. 

Goody Cory’s building looked as though the 
architect had been in love with the Flemish styles, 
if the six pointed gables were any index to his 
tastes. The goodwife lived alone; was said by her 
neighbors to be very rich, very eccentric and fond 
of nothing in the world save a wonderful black cat 
and a very unmusical parrot. She held no social 
communications with her neighbors it had 

tw hewn wows, -4h *S —_ 


ee 
often tramped out alone the worst nights in the 


year to succor the sick or soothe the dying. This 
was about all that was known of her, until the 
dreadful occurrences which followed, and, of course, 
a thousand stories were afloat, which, perhaps, had 
no origin, save in the brains of their narrators, 
and would vt be proper to narrate here. 

Having already spoken of the Rev. Samuel 
Parris, from whose dwelling first arose the dreadful 
malaria of witchcraft, I cannot give you a better 
idea of his connection with the strange delusion, 
than to copy from “Matters of Fact,” being a 
portion of the letters to Mr. Cotton Mather,* as 
follows : 


“It was the latter end of February, 1691, when 
divers young perfons (Elizabeth Parrif, his daugh- 
ter, aged nine years, and Ab Williams, his 
niece, aged eleven years) belonging to Mr. Parris’s 
family, and one or more of the neighborhood, be- 
gan to act after a ftrange and unufual manner, viz., 
as by g into holes, ani creeping under chairs 
and stools, and to ufe fundry odd poftures, end 
antick geftures, uttering foolish, ridiculous speeches, 
which neither they mselves, nor any others 
could make fense of. The physicians that were 
called could affign no reason for this; but it feems 
one of them, <a recourse to the old shift, told 
them he was afraid they were bewitched. on 
fuch suggestions they that were concerned applied 
themfelves to fafting and prayer, which was 
attended not only in their own private families, 
but with calling in the help of others.” 

With one more reference to the Salem of 1692, I 
finish. Goodwife Cory was one of the first arrested 
on the charge of witchcraft, and, as the annals tell 
us, her “‘Tryal” took place March 2lst. From 
letters to Cotton Mather we again quote : 


“‘Goodwife Cory was examined before the magis- 
trates of Salem, at the meeting-house in the 
village, « caseng of spectators being present to see 
the novelty. Mr. Noyes, one of the ministers of 
Salem, began with prayer. After which the 
prisoner being called, in order to answer what 
should be alleged against her, she desired that she 
might go to prayer, and was answered by the 
magistrates that ‘they did not come to hear her 
pray, but to examine her.’ 

“The number of the afflicted were about that 
time ten, viz., mrs. Pope, mrs. Putnam, goodwife 





* Letters to Cotton Mather and Increase Mather 
his father (the latter then President of Harvard 
College), in a book entitled “ Salem Witchcraft; and 
y~ onders of the Invisible World,” pp, 224-5-6.— 
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Bibber, and goodwife Goodall, m Wolco' 

mercy Lewes (at Thomas Putnam’s = | dr. Grieg’ 

maid and three girls, viz., Elizabeth Parris, daugh- 

ter to the minister, abigal Williams, his niece, and 

ann Putman, which last three were not only the 

panes but were also the chief in these accusa- 
ons. 

‘**These ten were most of them present at the 
examination, and did vehemently accuse her 

Goodwife Cory) of afflicting them by biting, pinch- 
strangling, &c.; and they said they did in 
their fits see her likeness coming to them, and 
bringing a book for them to sign. Sur. Hathorn, a 
magistrate of Salem, asked her: 

‘** Why she afflicted these children ?’ 

‘She said: ‘ She did not afflict them.’ 

“*He asked her: ‘ Who did, then ?’ 

“She said: ‘I do not know. How should I 
know ?’ 

‘Also: ‘They were poor distracted creatures, 
and no heed ought to be given to what they said.’ 

“Mr. Hathorn and Mr. Noyes replied: 

** That it was the judgement of all that were there 
present that they were bewitched, and only she 
she (the accused\ said they were distracted. She 
was accused by~them that the Black mant whis- 
pered to her in her ear now (while she was upon 
examination), and that she had a yellow bird that 
did use to suck between her fingers, and that the 
said bird did suck now in the Assembly.’ 

“‘ Order being given to lock in that place to see 


if there was any sign, the girl that pretended to ; 


see it said: 

“**That it was too late now, for that she had re- 
moved a pin and put it in her head.’ 
Hickling upright. en the 
motion, hand or body or mouth, the accusers 
would cry out; as when she bit a lip, they would 
or out of being bitten; if she gr one hand 

th the other, they would cry out of being pinched 
by her, and would produce marks. So of the other 
motions of the body, as complaining of be 
pressed when she leaned to the seat next her; if 
she stirred her feet, they would aa ery out 
of pain there. After the hearing, said Cory 
was committed to Salem prison, and then their 
crying out of her abated.” 


The last scenes of this dreadful tragedy can be 
soon pictured. Martha, otherwise ‘‘ Goodwife” 
Cory was condemned to death, and on the 14th day 
April, A.D. 1692, she perished by the hand of 
the executioner on Gallows Hill, in the village of 
Salem. Just before her sentence was carried into 
effect, this old woman, with piteous lamentations, 
stood upon the gallows, tearing her gray hair, in 
her bitter woe, calling down the vengeance of God 
upon her murderers, praying, weeping and declar- 
ing ‘‘ that unto the end of time she would haunt 
and infest the bodies of all the kin of those who 
had been engaged in her persecution, and calling 
God to witness that if ever her dwelling was de- 
stroyed, those who lived in any house erected on 
the spot should suffer all the torments her outraged 
spirit could inflict.” 

These words were looked upon as malicious 
ravings by the people, who drowned the “ witch- 
hag’s” voice by their cries until the moment when 
she was seized by the hand of the executioner. 

So saiththe annals. Mark the strange connection 
with the ravings of Martha Cory, in 1692, and 
events upon the same spot 160 years afterwards ! 

From the witches’ gabled cottage please turn 
your attention to the Salem of 1852, the street is 
now called Essex, and is one of the finest in the 
city. On Essex street, the third house from North, 
is exactly the site whereon Goodwife Cory’s build- 
ing stood, well-known to the antiquarians of the 
town as “ The Witches’ House.” 

My friend, S——1, lived in a fine brick house, No. 
— of the row, just erected upon this identical spot, 
and it was with pleasure, in the summer of ’52, I 
accepted his invitation to pay him a visit, as a 
recreation from my medical studies, to the earnest 


there, 





t Black man was always a to by the afflicted 
as co to them with a book tosign. No doubt the 
devil.—Author, 


The Ghost’s Prophecy. 








prosecution of which I had been devoted in Phiia- 
delphia, somewhat to the injury of my health. 

My friend was one of those indomitable, hard- 
working business men whose energy has given a 
character to his State. He had amassed a large 
fortune in the shoe-trade, and was as industrious 
in his business at the age of fifty as at twenty ; pos- 
sessed of shrewd understanding and clear judgment, 
and withal sternly practical, he was, as you might 
suppose, opposed to all the dreamy philosophies of 
the day, and possessed not one grain of that kind 
of imagination which enables so many persons to 
attribute various phenomena as directly traceable 
to supernatural agency, where active, analytic 
minds would prove Nature alone to be the power 
whose hidden forces work such mysteries for man to 



























The Witch. 


solve. In short, S——l was the last man in the 

world modern Spiritists would select of whom to 

make a ghostseer. 

His family consisted of his wife, two sons (one of 
whom had attained his majority), one an infant, 
and two charming daughters, Mary and Madeline, 
respectively twenty and eighteen. Mrs, S——| was 
a lady whose goad sense, rare coolness and judg- 
ment was at once the wonder and admiration of 
hosts of friends. The eldest daughter Mary was 
quiet, reserved and sweet-tempered, but the ‘‘ angel 
in the house” was the youngest daughter, Madeline, 
the beautiful, the coquette, the romp, the sweet arch 
pet of all. 

“ *Twere easier far to paint the hues of heaven, 
When morn, resplendent with new glory, wakes, 
Or steal the varying tints by sunset given 
To the gold-crested wave, the while it breaks, 
Than to embody the harmonious grace 
That, ever-changing, flitted o’er her face.” 

Ihad not been long in S——l’s house before I 
complimented him upon its excellent arrangements ; 
the drawing-rooms were spacious and lofty, dining 
and breakfast-rooms admirably appointed, water 
accommodations excellent for bathing purposes and 
the supply for the chambers. To my surprise, my 
host, generally genial, replied but briefly to my en- 
comiums, and seemed to take no pleasure in my 
compliments; to be showing me, in fact, his fine 
premises more as a matter of enforced politeness 
than a pleasure. Mrs. S——l, although at first 
delighted with her husband’s purchase, was as taci- 
turn about their dwelling as himself, and to my 
astonishment expressed the wish, in my hearing, 
that it could be sold. 

Completely puzzled, I dropped the subject. 

The second evening after my arrival we were 
seated in the parlor—a merry company—Madeline 
singing one of those low, sweet love-ballads (with 
“tears in her voice,” as the Germans say) which 
throb full of tenderness on the ear, and die out in 
a sob of melody; Mary, quietly knitting by the 
window—not one of the fleecy “clouds” of to-day, 
but a tiny sock for the dear baby-brother; the eld- 
est son, Charley, and myself were involved in deep 
chess strife on our mimic battlefield, where kings 
and queens and goodlie knights were at the mercy 
of staunch rooks or humble pawns, as in the real 
life pulsing all about us. The mother sat in the 
low rocking-chair, humming a low tune (such as 
mothers only sing) to lull her babe to rest; the lit- 
tle fellow threw up his tiny hands and chubby legs, 
and crowed so loudly he almost drowned the 
dreamy prelude of one of Mozart’s sweet sonatas, 
the first chords of which Madeline was beginning 
to play. My friend S——l dosed over his news- 
paper, in happy ignorance of his odd bobs, nods 
and lurches. 

In the midst of this domestic scene, of a sudden, 
as though the house was falling about our ears, a 
succession of crashes came, loud, clear, ringing, 
tearing, as though the rafters above and below us 
were ripping into fragments. 

To this hour I remember how I was stunned by 
the unexpected noise, and I do not think I shall 
ever forget it. 

In amazement and alarm I started to my feet. 
Madeline’s face had turned to an ashen hue, and she 
had fallen almost feinting against the piano. Mr. 
S——1 had thrown down his paper and had flown to 
his daughter’s assistance ; Charley upset the chess- 
board in his hasty start, and kings were prostrate 
amongst rooks and pawys; the babe’s happy crow- 
ing was turned to a dismal wailing, and Mary had 
covered her face with both hands and was softly 
weeping. 

Two terrified servants came to the door, their 
faces more than their words testifying their fear, 
while all the time the thump, thump, ring, clang, ring 
continued, as though a thousand demon black- 
smiths were pounding upon a thousand anvils with 
malicious spirit. In a few moments more the 


sounds died away, and I then asked in surorise : 

“ What does this mean ?” 

“Oh, nothing but a devilish pump we've got in 
the basement,” S——1 answered quickly. 
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sound—"’ 

He interrupted me quickly as before, looking all 
the time meaningly towards his daughter Madeline, 
and said: 

“Well, well; it's a little singular, but I'll tell you 
all about it some other time.’”’ 

I desisted, sorely bewildered; the servants who 
had sought us were sent to bed, and the poor girls 
went away crossing themselves vigorously. Mrs. 
S——1 said nothing, but looked very grave, and as 
soon after Charley showed me to my chamber, and 
I endeavored to open the conversation with him, he 
placed his fingers on his lips, replying : 

“ Not to-night, Mr. L——, not to-night!” 

And ere I could urge him further he was gone. 

A mystery surely, and one that piqued me. Here 

was suddenly surrounded, by noises that no one 
would account for, and the only clue I had was from 
Mr, S——1’s forced allusion toa “devilish pump.” 
Strange! 

My room was lofty and spacious, with all the 
comforts to be met with in modern dwellings, and 
yet on this night I felt great repugnance to go to 
rest. The strange occurrences of the evening occu- 
pied my mind, and I looked around in search of 
books that I might amuse myself until the drowsy 
god should magnetisé me. I found a row of books 
upon a hanging ebony shelf, and I brought my light 
nearer to examine 


row of houses). There was a strange collection of 
old works here, which I afterwardé understood from 
Charley had been purchased at auction as part of 
an antiquarian’s effects. Ihere was a volume of 
Paley’s writings, several of De Foe’s works, an old 
tome called, ‘‘D’Evrai on Dreams and Hallucina- 
tions;” “‘A Treatise on Angels and Damons;” 
‘** Prophecies of the 17th Century ;” “Confessions 
of a Skeptick ;” “ Reichenbach’s Experiments ;” 
** Laplace on the Evidence of Sense ;” “‘ Dr. John- 
ron’s Opinion on Apparitions,” and lastly a re- 
markable-looking old book, with curious binding 
and crooked typography, published in 1700, en- 


titled : 
Salem Witderaft. 
More Wonders of the Gnvifible World, 
Collected by Robert Calef, 
Merdant of Bofion in New England. 1700, 


I took the dusty book from the no less dusty 
shelf, and was soon interested in its pages. From 
it I have quoted the ‘“‘tryal” and execution of 
Goodwife Cory, which you have read in preceding 
columns. I sat reading the quaint tome until I 
heard the clock strike one, and was about laying jt 
aside, when I hit upon a description of Goody 
Cory’s dwelling, its exact location, etc., when all 
at once the thought flashed over me, that the very 
houge in which I was now a guest stood upon the 
‘dentical spot where the ‘Witches’ House” had been 
demolished. 

‘Good Heavens!” I exclaimed aloud. 
strange!’ 

* Strange!” echoed a hollow voice at my elbow. 

I started around quickly, and the moment I did 
60 there came a rush of cool air over my face and 
body, the light flashed up, spluttered a moment and 
‘went out, leaving me in total darkness ; at the same 
time the book I held was dashed violently to the 
ground, and I jumped up expecting an attack. My 
first thought was of a robber in the room. I seized 
the chair, exclaiming involuntarily : 

* Beware |” 

“Beware!” echoed a voice again, close beside 
my ear. 4 

My friends do not call me a nervous nor timid 
man, nor should I speak of coolness and courage 
here, were an argument not needed to prove how 
unlikely I, who have confronted dangers on the 
frontiers, should be scared at shadows; deadly 
dangers, with more steady nerves than I possessed 
while standing in the darkness here with chair up- 
lifted and bated breath. ButI heard not another 
sound. The painful silence assured me I was 
slone. I groped to the mantel, found some matches, 
rolit the lamp, and searched the room. Into the 
dark recesses, into large closets, the wardrobe, 
under the bed, no place escaped my scrutiny. 

No one was to be found. 

And then I laughed outright at whatJ called the 
cheat of my senses. 

But the parchment-covered book lay upon the 
floor ina heap. How had it been snatched from 
my hands? The light had certainly been extin- 
guished by a sudden draught. Where was the 
crevice or chink? The windows were down—I 
could not discover current enough to make the 
light flicker. 

Strange! 

I picked up the book, and turned once more to 
the page upon which was inscribed the sufferings of 
the supposed witch, and—— 

Could I believe my eyes ? 

The page was withered, blackened and scorched 
as though it had passed through the fire! 





“Tlow 





Pant II.—1852. 

THE discovery of the book with the page myste- 
riously burnt disturbed me more than all other 
strange occurrences. 

For the first time in my life I thought of supra- 
mundane influences at work, only to laugh at my 
ghostly conceits a moment afterwards. Soon 1 
retired to bed, not to sleep, but to ponder upon 
these mysteries, to find, if possible, a solution of 
them. Atlength I fell into a troubled slumber. 
}‘rom a fecling of the bed slowly sinking with me, 
Iawoke. I had been dreaming one of those terri- 
ble dreams where the body whirls down through 
space and the heart seems to eease its beatings as 
the atmosphere grows heavy, and the poor, breath- 
leas body eleaves the air, down, down ustil reason, 
life iteelf is lost. I heard the bell of St. Peter's 
Mpiscopal church toll the hour of three, and the 
vibration from jts iron tonguc had rot ceased be- 


them (I may say here that gas. 
—— ee ssex street 





Gi But,” I again commenced, “surely this | fore the water pipes, all through my room, gurgied 


and rushed, with the swish-ish, clung-ung of the 


| flowing water or its sudden stoppage. I heard the 


rush of the water into the large tank in the upper 
story, and the sound of the splash, splash was as 
distinct as when we throw pebbles into water. 

What could it mean ? 

At this hour of the morning to be fillfmg the 
tank? Surely something must be wrong. 

I would awaken Mr. S——l. 

Upon opening my chamber door, I found that 
every pipe in the house was filled with the water, 
and I heard the steady stream rushing into the 
tank above. I had heard S——1 say, in showing 
me over the house, that there was a faucet which 
regulated a waste pipe to let the water off when 
the tank became too full, and as nobody slept in 
the room above, I thought I would not disturb my 
host, but would go up myself and see that all was 
right and no danger of the tank overflowing. 

I ascended the stairs; eack moment the sound 
of the rushing water became more distinct. On 
entering the chamber, I mounted the short ladder 
to look into the tank, and had just placed my feet 
upon the top step when the sound of the running 
water suddenly ceased, and every pipe in the room 
shook violently; the gurgle, gurgle sounded 
through the pipes, as when water is turned quickly 
off. Surprised, I looked into the huge reservoir. 


Wat awe 4- oP OF tes ree ttevnet 

In the name of reason, what did this mean ? 

Burthened with another mystery I retired to 
my chamber, resolved that in the morning I would 
have an explanation with my friend S——L. 

And I give you, in nearly his own language, 


Mr. S——t’s Story. 


Well, about a year ago, I bought this cussed 
house. It was new, then; the only occupant for a 
short time having been old Eben Hayes, of Marble- 
head. When I talked with him, before I purchased, 
as to his opinion of the house, he said: “It was 
an uncommon convenient house, and he would 
have bought it himself but for one thing.” 

“What's that ?” I inquired. 

“Why it’s ‘hanted!’” said old Eben. 

“Haunted! the d—euce!”’ I laughed in his 
face. 

He then gin me a long story of rappin’s and 
poundin’s, an’ strange sights, that I just thought 
one of two things about Eben; one was, thet he, 
was a trifle tetched in the upper story, or what was 
more likely (for he was quicker’n lightnin’ on a 
trade), he wanted to buy the place himself, so I left 
him, with the remark: “‘ That if I traded for the 
house I shouldn’t ca’culate to pay any more for the 
ghosts; an’I would rather hev the devil himself in 
my kitchen than one of his Marblehead cock- 
roaches.” 

I took my folks all over it; they liked the pre- 
mises very much—all the other houses in the row 
built exactly like this one were occupied, and finally 
I bought it. 

About a week after we moved in we werd all 
sitting together after tea, when we heard the pymp 
in the basement used violently. 

“* Who's filling the cistern this time o’ night ?” I 
called downstairs. ; 

No answer came, but the pump still went like 
the very misehief, and I descended to see about it. 
I found the kitchen empty, both of the servants 
being absent for the evening, and the moment I 
went below the noise ceased, only the handle 
dapped on its iron base as it would rebound after it 
had been used and dropped. Upstairs the folks 
were frightened when I told them nobody was 
there, but scarcely had I resumed my seat when 
the pump commenced louder than ever. Now you 
must know the handle weighs twenty-five pounds, 
and it takes a strong arm to lift it, but no man we 
had about the place could pump as fast as it was 
now going. The moment I would go down the 
noise would cease. This continued night after 
night, and now for the most curious part 6f my 
story. 

After trying all manner of ways to stop it, I had 
a plumber to examine the pipes and put on differ- 
ent faucets. He at last fixed a staple in the plat- 
form, from which proceeded a chain, which we 
placed areund the pump-handle at night and 
padlocked it. Iwas then certain we should have 
peace. We had hardly retired that night when 
knock, knock, bang, slam went the pump, and 
when Charley and I went downstairs it was still 
moving, with staple pulled out of the platform, 
chain and padlock dangling. At last I said, “If 
it was the devil at work, I might as well direct his 
efforts to some good purpose,” so I thought I would 
get him to fill my large cistern upstairs, from 
which we draw all our water for bathing purposes, 
so I turned the cock one night, and was delighted 
to find Old Nick amusing himself as usual with the 
pump. The water commenced to rush through the 
pipes, and I laughed to think that it remained 
with a Yankee at last to instruct the Devil in a 
branch of harmless industry. In about an hour 
we went upstairs to see what progress our new 
hand was making, and I made exactly the same 
discovery that you did last night. 

There was not a drop of water in the cistern! 

My dear friend, the neighbors complain of our 
noise at night; I can’t explain the cause; it would 
injure the sale of my property. Madeline is losing 
her health; my wife is worried to death, and tells me 
of strange things happening in the house every day. 
What occurred te you last night seems to be the 
experience of every guest we have, until I have 
almost ceased to ask my friends to come to see us. 
My nephew came to stay a few days with us this 
spring, and in the night we were attracted to his 
chamber (By his cries, and we found him lying up- 
on the floor in strong convulsions, from which he 
only recovered to be attacked with brain fever. 
When he convalesced he told us of the apparition 
ofan old woman who eame to his bedside and 
touched him. Of course I don't believe such stuff, 
but the boy must have seen something very terrible 





to upset him so, and this day, if I gould sell the 


property for ‘‘just’’ half what I gave for it, it 
should go. 





Of course the story of S——1 was startling to me. 
I sought his wife, andafter repeating all that her 
husband had said, she added the following, which 
completed the mystery of the strange house, No. — 
Essex street, Salem, and which I shall call 


Mrs. S——z’s Stony. 


One night I was sewing in my chamber. Made- 
line was rather ill with a bad cold, and she was 
slightly feverish. I was sitting with the door open 
that I might hear any sound from her chamber. 
About 11 o’elock my husband came up to bed, and 
before we retired we looked in upon Madeline, who 
was fast asleep; her skin was moist, she breathed 
regularly, and we had no doubts that, passing a 
good night, she would be quite well in the morning. 

We had hardly reached our room again (mercly 
across the landing, you perceive) when we heard 
the sound of footsteps regularly ascending from 
the basement to our room. 

** Who can it be ?” I asked. 

“TI thought the girls were all in bed,” said my 
husband. He went to the door and called. 

No answer. But the steps came nearcr and 
nearer. He took a light and went down. I stood 
at my chamber door, my heart beating fast with a 
vagnesgenaaaf fear. Rut he anon returned, look- 
ing véry much perplexed at having found nobody. 

We had hardly reached the room before the 
sound of the steps were again heard, first indis- 
tinctly, then louder and nearer; step by step, they 
came, until they commenced to ascend the flight 
towards our chamber. This time my feclings 
seemed to be those of expectancy, unmixed with 
alarm. I even was collected enough to remark in 
an undertone to my husband: 

“Do you not hear the rustle, the crisp sweep of 
a woman’s dress ?’’ 

He shook his head gravely. The sound was now 
close by our side. So completely were we both de- 
ceived, that we simultancously turned, expecting to 
behold .a body where the noise of footsteps were 
so plain and the locality so near. 

We only looked into the shadows of the hall be- 
yond—that is, into gloomy space where no mortal 
body was to be seen. 

We neither speke. There was something inex- 
pressibly solemn and dreadful in these sounds. 
We went softly into our chamber. My husband 
sat down upon the bed, his face very pale, and 
great beads of sweat standing upon his forehead. 

The sound /of the footsteps were heard again. 

This time louder and nearer, like the clumsy 
feet of a sleepy servant groping through dim pas- 
sages in the early dawn. 

Three times! 

The steps were upon the landing and were 
pausing (as we both said afterwards) before my 
daughter Madeline’s door. We listened to her 
heavy breathing, now seeming more labored than 
a short time before, and of a sudden we heard her 
piercing shrieks, loud, sharp and awful. 

Oh, the agony of those moments! 

“ My child! my child!” I cried. 

And in an instant we were at her bedside. 

We found her sitting up in bed, with arms ex- 
tended, eyes set, and face fixed and ghastly, while 
such terrible screams escaped from her that the 
household was awakened, and its terrified members 
were crowding into the room. 

I folded her in my arms, and she buried her head 
in my bosom, weeping hysterically. She declared 
between her sobs that ‘‘three times a terrible 
phantom had appeared to her, twice indistinctly, 
as in a dream, and the last time plainly visible in 
the form of an old woman, who told her she would 
die in three months from that night; and, stooping 
dewn over her, she had pressed her cold grave- 
musty lips to hers, and clasped her in her arms, 
when Madeiine tore herself from the horrible em- 
braee, and we were alarmed by her terrific 
screams.” 

Since that time Madelive’s health has failed; she 
is subject to hours of melancholy, and from a 
strong girl, full of spirits, she has become nervous, 
dreoping and excitable. Every time the pump 
sounds she is affected as you saw her. We.have 
sent her away to the mountains, to the seaside; 
but she is unhappy, and begs to come home, I 
am the only one, I think, who took a note of the 
time when the appearance prophesied to my child 
her death. The three months will expire next 
Tuesday. Just one week. Oh heavens! if it 
should be a death-warning! Fgr however much I 
have scoffed at such superstition, my mother’s 
heart trembles with forebodings of coming evil. 
My husband has determined to leave here, and we 
have engaged a house at Nahant, on the ocean pro- 
menade, to which we are to remove in one month, 





Such was the remarkable narration of my hos- 
tess. 

The next evening after my interview with her, I 
was passing by Madeline’s room near twilight, 
when she opened the door softly and beckoned me 
in. This night I was particularly pained and 
struck by her altered appearance. She was almost 
livid in the mellow light, and in her cyes there 
seemed to brood the light of some terrible sorrow. 

“ Dear Mr. L——,” she asked abruptly, “do you 
believe in ghosts ?” 

“No, my dear child,” I replicd. “ What a ques- 
tion {” 

She was looking down, and tapping her foot in 
evident embarrassment. I took her thin, cold hand 
in mine, and said: 

“Confide in me, Madeline. 
you?” 

She took a seat on 2 low stool by my side, and 
spoke in nearly the following worde—spoke in 
that sweet, melodious voice which belongs te most 
wemea who suffer, and this wus 


Mapmcine’s Story. 
“You knew, dear sir, how gay and jeyous life 


What troubles 





should be to me; how sweet at eighteen the music 
and rose-dreams of youth; with how much hope 
most young girls enter the world, which they con- 
sider a delicious fairy-mart where amulets against 
sorrow are sold. But for ever these joys are lost 
tome. Ihave grown suddenly old in the waning 
of a harvest-moon; from the merry maiden who 
never knew a day’s illness nor a girlish fear I }.. .- 
become the querulous, fretful invalid, startir 
every sound, weeping I know not why; af 
with heart-beatings that make me swoon; awak- 
ened from elumber by visions that fill my soul 
with horror and disgust. And all this terrible 
change in the sad cycle of an autumn. Oh for the 
@reamless sleep, the health and strength I once 
possessed !"” 

And the poor girl fell into a fit of passionate 
weeping. She soon continued : 

“One night a few weeks since I was rather il], 
but had fallen into a refreshing slumber. The first 
dreamy remembrance I possessed was of my name 
being calied. First, it seemed a great way off, and 
I strained my sense of hearing to the utmost, to 
catch the sound, but I only heard as though it was 
an echo from a great distance borne by the sighing 
wind, as I have heard sounds are distinguished in 
Hashish-dreams, faint, low and sweet. Next a 
vague feeling of horror seemed to envelope me. 
I was disturbed, a sense of suffocation oppressed 
‘Nightmare,’ I hear you say, but oh, sir, 
you cannot tell how dreadful it was! 

‘*A short time more, and I heard the sound as 
of rushing waters approaching me, and I listened 
eagerly for the burthen of its roar; on, on it came, 
moaning, rushing, gathering volume until it over. 
whelmed me with its deafening sound, but on every 
wave I thought I caught my own name sung in 
melancholy chorus—‘ Madeline,’ ‘Madelinc’ ~— 
plainly borne to me on every surge. 

“Oh, it was frightful ! 

“Upon analysing my feelings since, I have cor,- 
cluded that Iwas in that condition of slumbcr 
when the mind seems to have touched the Lethean 
shore, and yet one link is still connecting it with 
the habitable land. If itis not too paradoxical, I 
was conscious of my unconsciousness, dreamily 
aware of my condition of sleep, yet every normal 
sense of suffering acutely active; and though the 
air seemed filled with demons, and each one 
shrieked changes of one horrible refrain, and that 
composed of my own name, sung in dissonant tre- 
bles, cracked tenor and hoarsest bass. I was bound 
by the horrible spell like Prometheus to his rock. 

“*Madeline! Madeline! Madeline!’ 

‘* Three times ! 

“T struggled to burst the bonds of sleep, but onc 
horror only gave way to another more terrible. I 
felt myself pressed in the skinny arms of a hag, 
who glared upon me with eyes of fire. Her long, 
thin gray hair hung in tangled strands ever flesh- 
less shoulders, and when she spoke to me, ol 
heavens! her baleful breath seemed to wither me, 
and her gumless teeth rung like castanets to tuncs 
which were as curses. , 

“I awoke screaming, bringing all the household 
to my bedside. To my mother I sobbed cut the 
ghostly prophecy cf my death. Since then I have 
had no peace; I have seen the apparition often, 
but always with varying horror. Sometimes it 
beckons me away with it, and then I follow through 
dreadful labyrinths, constantly trying to break the 
spell that controls me. 

“My friends say this is ‘disease,’ ‘ delusion.’ 
My doctor teaches me that the indulgence in these 
‘foolish fancies,’ as he calls them, will end in ‘ me- 
lancholia ;’ but oh, sir, compare the Madeline you 
knew a short time since with her who now speaks 
to you, and tell me if'there be not some greater 
cause than the unsound fancies of a superstitious 
girl forthis fearful change? I feel my life ebbing 
out of me, as the brooklets flow slowly toward the 
great unknown sea. God pity and help me! In 
Him alone I trust.” 

She ceased, and I could hear her in the gloom 
softly sobbing; I tried to soothe her, but how 
vainly we try to point out the right path to the lost 
traveller when our own feet are tangled in the 
briars of Doubt. So as we sat there in the dark- 
ness she hushed me when I spoke of “ optical de- 
lusions,” and tricks of fancy; but women ‘have an 
intuitive sense which warns against insincerity, for 
a tone of the voice, a slight inflection or deflection 
on a word, betrays the sophist, deceiver or unbe- 
liever; and Madeline put her small, thin hand in 
mine, and said: 

“You do not believe what you say; you think it 
is kindness to deceive the sick. It is well meant, 
and I thank you, but——good-night !” 

And in another moment I stood in the gloomy 
hall, oppressed still more with the mystery. 

As the fatal day approached on which Madelin* 
death was to occur according to the prophecy ’ 
the vision, the poor girl became more distres;* 
and ill. Her mother assured me Madeline did n, 
remember the date on which she was to dic; but I 
am led to judge by her (Madeline’s) manner thiat 
she did; however, on the morning of the seventh 
day, exactly thgee months from the time of the 
first appearance, the poor girl lay stretched upon 
the bed in her chamber, apparently in a dying con- 
dition; her teeth were set, her pale lips moved, yct 
she could not articulate a word. Who knows’ 
Perhaps she was talking with angels. 

Three doctors were in consultation in an outer 
room; but their grave looks testified, despite their 
reassuring words, how little they expected to save 
the patient’s life. . 

The mother sat by her daughter’s side, chafing 
her co!d palms. No tears were in her eyes; but 
the wistful glance and quivering lips told the story 
of the struggle within. Brave, good mother! The 
gentle sister Mary, her face buried in her bands, 
sat sobbing by her mother’s side; and the father 
paced up and down the hall and chamber, the big 
tears unheedsd and uncheeked coursing dows bis 
cheeks. I pressed my old frieud’s hand, for whe 
ean obtrude words at such moments as thes? 
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which are only “‘ words, words, words!” as Hamlet 
told Polonius. 

As I gazed upon the stricken group, I thought it 
was the saddest thing in life to see friends watch- 
ing by the couch of a dear one whom they know is 
touched by Death, and all their human love and 
sacrifice is powerless to turn baok the fatal hand 
which leads across the mystic portal that separates 
time from eternity. 

All day and into the night Madeline's painful 
trance continued; through the weary hours the 
mother watched and prayed. At about eleven at 
night Madeline became more composed, and 
seemed to be aware of her surreundings. The 
one physician who remained administered some 
sedative medicine, and the spark of hope, always 
alive in the breasts of mothers, grew more bright. 

She might yet be saved. 

The clock of St. Peter's struck the half hour. I 
heard a footstep come up from the basement to- 
wards the room where the mourning watchers sat. 
I went out upon the landing to counsel quiet. Up, 
up, came the steps. I counted them to the sick 
chamber, and there they stopped. Mr. S——l started 
from his fitful doze, and for the first time I heard 
the voice of the sufferer speak. 

‘* Mother, dear mother !” 

It was the name the child lisped first; was it 
strange that the dear name was spoken at the 
last? 

“What, darling! Oh, my darling! Speak to 
poor mother !” 

“Tam going,” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t weep; 
she has been here once.” 

“My darling! who? Tell mother ?” 

“The Vision,” and she smiled a faint weary 
smile, and closed her eyes, as if she would sleep. 

St. Peter's tolled the quarter. 

The steps were coming up again; pat, pat, 
shuffle, up, up. I swear I heard them, and so did 
the rest. Icould not help it. I desperately flew 
to the door, but 1 was alone on the landing. I 
trembled from head to foot. The infant from the 
next room set up a wail, and I heard Madeline 
gasp forth in a weaker voice : 

“Twice, twice, mother. Did you hear her? The 
baby—baby-brother will die too.” 

“Oh, my God! save us!” groaned Mrs. S——1, 
and she fell back in her husband’s arms, cold and 
faint. 

Helpless, helpless all. Physician, nurse, parent, 
or triend! who, indeed, but God could help us? Of 
what avail was the physical bravery of man there 
fighting with phantoms, wrestling with shadows! 
Ilelpless, indeed! 

Clung! clung! clung! St. Peter’s iron hammer 
smote against the brazen sides of St. Peter’s mam- 
moth bell. Clung! clung! clung! until twelve was 
beaten out, and then the footsteps, “ icily regular,” 
came up again from below. My heart beat loud 
and fast; a flim gathered over my eyes. I was 
ofraid. I shrunk from the steps as they approached. 
I felt vague and terrible fear. It was death in my 
path, by my side. Inexorable, terrible! I heard, 
as in a dream, all the confusion about me. I knew 
it was death; a mother’s shrieks, and a father’s 
groans were mingled, but the low sweet tones of 
the dying girl I recognized, as we sometimes detect 
a pure, fresh, voice of high, fine quality in a rustic 
choir. 

I awoke from my terrible distraction to find 
Madeline white and cold; her lips were smiling; 
her eyes were closed. I should have thought she 
slept, were it not for the awful ccnsciousness of 
of death we all feel, the chill and horror in the 
atmosphere. 

The vision’s prophecy was fulfilled. 

I shall pass over the sorrow of the strcken family. 
Grief is too sad a theme to elaborate. On the day 
of Madeline’s burial, not a sound was heard in 
No, — Essex street, nor on the evening of that day 
did the pump ring forth its measured din ; the steps 
ceased also. 

It seemed as though the mysterious visitant was 
exorcised; appeased by death. 

On the following week, however, Mrs. S——1 had 
left her babe alone in her chamber, while she su- 


perintended helow the packing of some parlor |. 


ornaments prior to their removal to Nahant. Ina 
few moments she was attracted to her chamber by 
the sound of singing. Upon approaching her room, 
she heard a strange, low female voice singing a 
sweet, mournful tune, seemingly a lullaby. She 
could compare its rich melody to nothing she had 
ever heard. It was a monotone iike the soughing 
of distant waves on far-off shores at midnight. It 
was a prayer in song. A mother tunefully weep- 
ing over a dying child, and almost without knowing 
it, Mrs. S——1 was weeping. It was the harp and 
song of Orpheus ere Eurydice was lost; a chime 
of silver bells tinkling proems to Eastern love- 
songs. All these and much more the low chant 
expressed. It was come moments before the spcll- 
bound mother entered her chamber. 

No one was there! 

The voice was stilled, but her baby-boy, whom 
he left calmly sleeping, was gasping in strong 
convulsions. 

Day by day the plump little form shrank away; 
the flesh became flaccid and cold, and in the space 
of a week, the doctors, with grave consultations, 
and amid professional disputes about ‘ Maras- 
mus,” ‘Want of Nervous Power,” “ Nutrition,” 
cte., all agreed upon the one point, that the child 
was dying, wasting slowly but surely away, and 
Luman skill was powerless to arrest the destroyer’s 
hand. 

The mother wished to remove the child to their 
new dwelling, but whenever the little fellow was 
raised his piercing cries were heartrending, and 
the doctors, discarding of course, all “‘uursery 
superstition,” protested against the babe’s removal. 

Eight days had passed since the child’s illness. 
At the earnest request of Mary, a dagnerrean 
artist was called to take the ehild’s picture. The 
‘aan Was an utter stranger to the family of my 
host, G———-n by name, and of most excellent stand- 


: ing in the town. When he came the little sufferer 
was propped up in a chair, and the artist adjusted 
his plates in the camera and teok the picture. 
The expectant fimily were when he emerged 
from a darkened room to look at it. The ertict’s 
face bore a startled and puzzled look. 

“There is something here I do not comprehend,” 
he said. All pressed around him. What marvel 
was there? The face of the child was perfect, 
sharp and clear, but behind the little figure another 
face had been taken, distinct and plain, with shadowy 
arms outstretched over the child, the perfect face 
and form of dead Madeline !* 

‘* My daughter!” cried the mother. 

“Tis Madeline!” sobbed the daughter. 

“Madeline!” The father recognized his dead 
child. An angel waiting to guide the little barque 
sailing through the shoals of Time to a calm haven 
in Eternity. 

The next night the child died; and again the 
family stoed in the hall and heard those seraphic 
notes, low, mournful and swect, which made the 
air tremulous with music. It might have been a 
choir of cherubim welcoming the infant soul to 
heaven. 

I have given you facts upon which you may 
philosophisze; the truth of all I have written is 
susceptible of proof. 

“Oh, yet we trust tha 
Will be the final goal or in” ©" 


To: of nature, will, 
Defedda of do ubt Ly taints of slond 

To conclude, the S——ls left the house in Essex 
strect, and moved to the Ocean Promenade at Na- 
hant, and through the mercy of Providence their 
heavy misfortunes of Salem did not follow them. 
The house, which I must indeed call “‘ Haunted,” 
was rented afterwards to several families, but the 
longest term it ever was inhabited thereafter was 
seven weeks. It stands deserted and tenantless 
now, and the good folks of Salem point to it and 
whisper to their companions as they pase by. It 
is shunned at night as though it were a thief. It 
4 falling into ruin and decay. You mey see it any 

y: 
Of course the utter absurdity of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred ghost stories is sufficient to make 
the man of sense reject them. Why should a 
ghost revisit the earth merely to draw back its 
gtaudmother’s bed curtains and make faces at the 
old lady? Who shall account, however, tor the 
hundredth story? Certainly not he who thinks to 
lay all ghosts by the Abra-Cadabra of fudge—pooh 
—pish—and bosh. 

And this one is the hundreth! 









* This was the first phenomenon of this descrip- 
ti pogh I ever heard, and the only one I over 
ut I find that latterly some professcd 
n both New York and Boston claim te Base 
fraphs recently taken, where, bes 
subject, appear objects and faces 
ture not visible at any time to 
‘eye. How this may be I Icavo the 
: discover.—Author. 












WHEELER & WILSON’S MANUFACTORY, 
at Kast Bridgeport, Conn. 


Taz great inyentions of modern times 
may be briefly Se ee They are the steam 


ga th “ steqrers and the sewing ma- 


e 

portance have been in- 
troduced, but.we refer to these , a8 those which 
have, to a great extent, revdlutionized our social 
emeetione PA np med none = —_ a higher 
standing » 10 respect, than the last one upon 
thelist. While the others have created for thém- 
selves a fame and. history which shine brilliantly 
oar Be mechanical achievements of the age, 


e so close to the common 


of eo — 
 CaUMbEA ever Shetecles ant prejuilece 
over 0 and prejudices 
Panchlicerscautabie be 
greet has been its popularity, that, in order to 
; the for it, immenge factories have 
in different parts of the country. The 


eling in favor of particular machines is perhaps 
incomprehensible, when the general 
ce of several is epoereas te all. The indus- 
trial associations throughout the United States, as 
as the jurors at the great International Exhi- 
lately held at London, have declared almost 
in favor of the Wheeler and Wilson 
pattern. Its merits, as a machine for general work, 
are so pal to those who are familiar with it, 
as to need no praise at our hands; lightness, ease 
of action, simplicity of design, thoroughness in 
construction, non-liability to derengement, these 
are the great essentials in a sewing machine, and 
these ties are all combined in the one whose 
manufactory we now illustrate. 

This great factory is situated in the vicinity cf 
East Bridgeport, Conn., and is a model of archi- 
tectural fitness and industrial arrangement. It is, 
indeed, a town in itself. 

We regret that our space will not allow us to so 
minutely describe this remarkable institutiun as 
we could wish; we must, therefore, content our- 
selves with a brief but comprehensive glance at its 
principal features. 

Let us enter the factory that opens into a long 
vista of busy machines, placed in an apartment 
526 feet in length, and 36 wide; we see the ground 
floor of the builjing, which is devoted to preparing 
the heavier parts of the sewing machines. We 
must here observe that all the material. and tools 
are (ursished by the company, and that the work 
is excoeuted for them by contractors, or as they «re 
called there jobbers. ‘To each <f these jobbers a 
certain part of the work is assigned, one t*king the 
beds or solid frame of the machine, and thus the 
constituent pete a:e divided among those whose 
speciulity it is. 

Now it must be borne in mind that every opera- 
tion performed is but one of many tending to the 
completion of a given machine, and consequently 
the utmost accuracy is regarjed. To secure this 
there are a sot of gauges or duplicates provided for 
every screw, spring, joint, bar, etc , which gauges 
or st.undards are supplied to the va:ious contrac- 
tors, and which are made from o: als, to which 
ne one h:s access but the superintendent. For 
each there is net only onc gauge, but there 
are also sat» gauges fer every v riation 
curve existing in those sh pes, und thus every 
radius and every angle is precisely counterpart in 
ev. ry individual machine. 














Not only are these tests kept for the purpose of 
fasuring accuracy in the forms of the working 
parts, but facsimiles are also made of the 
screws, from the la: to the smallest; in their 
bodies, in their threads, and lastly in the distance 
from under the hoad to the point where the 
may meets the sides. 5S all the holes 
are drilled to just such a depth, as a matter of 
course every screw must be of a standard length 
and size, and we can readily sec how by conform- 
ing to the rules made for the guidance of the con- 
tractors, the whole factory works as one brain. 
Part after part goes through the required opera- 
tions, never coming back from one machine to an- 
other, but entering at one end of the room, and so 
going the round of all the tools in the various sto- 
ries, being final!y carried into the inspecting-rooms. 
ey are put together, tested, run and ap- 
proved. 

One of the most curious machines is that which 
makes the rotating hook, a most beautiful piece of 
workmanship. The hook and shaft are made out of 
a steel rod very little larger in diameter than the 
finished piece ; it is first cut off about seven inches 
long, then heated in a furnace, and placed under a 
drop press, which @as dies in either face corre- 
sponding,to the shape desired. Four separate dies 
are required to bring it to the rough form. 

It is then annealed or softened and brought to 
the machinist, who yy all the work needful 
to complete such as turning the shaft to fit 
accurately, turning the hook part, which is, in this 

nothing but a reund button, like a flattened 
pill box, placing the shaft in the fathe and cutting 
out the recess in front where the bobbin rotates, 
sawing down behind the face so as to form the 


] clearance required, shaping the cast-off, and, in 


ep we 
must be completed before it is pes, 
these operations the machinist has little else to do 
J superintend the lathe or tool that does the 
work. 

So we follow through the shop, and see first one 
part and then another brought into contact with 
the rapid noiseless cutter, until we have travelled 
nearly the entire length. We stop for a moment to 
look in at the two steam-engines of 85 horse power, 
also built in Bridgeport, which drive the works, an 
remark the admirable cleanlinesg and order visible 
there; also to view the wash-roome where the 
mechanics have every facility requisite to make 
themselves presentable to the outer world, though 
one would hardly think it necessary, so neat, in- 
telligent and respectable do they look. We then 
hasten to follow our chaperon, Mr. Perry, to the 
second floor. 

Here the smaller, and consequently lighter, parts 
of the machine are made, and the perfection of the 
arrangements is really marvellous. 

Tn one of the lower shops we were shown a hook 
shaft which had a slight soratch in it, made by the 
turning tool; ite voles was not impaired in any 
way—it would work perfectly, but yet it was, we 
were informed, likely to be vondemned, because, 
as our ory remarked, to allow it to pass unnoticed 
would a departure from established rules, for 
which there was no preccdent, and to which infrac- 
tion no bounds could be set. Here lies the secret 
of the success of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine; for as all parte ore interchangeable, be- 
ing exact duplicates, the one of the other, entire 
uniformity throughout is attained. 

Upon entering the cabinct-room we are almost 
bewildered at the innumerable cases of polished 
and finely carved frames in it. These are the cases 
which protect aud adorn the new household god of 
the present generation. 

It is with much regret that we pass, with only a 
slight mention, the several branches of ——— 
the machine, of silver-plating, and the foundry an 
blacksmith departments. In the artist’s rooms we 
saw several machines most beautifully finished in 
gold and pearl, and indeed, in all the different 
trades and operations carried on within the work- 
shop, such as cabinet-making, the foundry, the 
japaners, finishers, decorators, lacksmiths, adjust- 
ers and needle-makers, matters of new and striking 
interest presented themselves. It is only le.t us, in 
concluding our article, to remark upon some of the 
most noticeable features of thia vast manufactory. 

are the cleanliness, order and good disci- 
pline which prevail, and also the - ystem of gauges, 
and the thoroughness and utter fidelity throughout 
the different attachments of the eewing machine 
with relation to each other. 

Near the factory is a beautiful brick engine-housc, 
which shelters a fine steam fire-engine, called the 
Seamstress, one of the handsomest pieces of werk- 
manship we have ever seen, rm ge b- the com- 
pany and manned by its em; loyés. brass band 
and drum corps, recruited from the 320 men in the 
works, discourses music of an excellent quality. 

In conclusien, we cannot help remarking that the 
mammoth manufactory of Wheeler & Wilson is a 
palace of industry of which Ameiica may well be 
proud. 


STRETCHING THE LONG BOW. 


THAT was a goodstory told ofan occurrence 
which took place in a stagecoach one morviug, many 
years ago. A young, conceited fellow, who had been 
monopolizing almost all the conversation of the com- 

any, narrated the wonderful exploits he had per- 
ormed, the prodigics of valor of which he had been 
the bero, and the wonderful escapes of which he had 
been the subject. At last he related one adventure, 
in which he waa the ey actor, which was so 
perfectly astounding, that a low whistle of incredulity 
was a simultaneous demonstration on the part of the 
passengers. Anold geutleman, with a solemn visage 
and an ivory-headed cance, sitting in the back corner 
of the coach, here observed : 

The last adventure of yours, my young friend, is 
a very extraordinary one—very extraordinary, One 
could hardly believe it witiout having eecn it. I 
didn’t see it; but I can relate a circumstance which 
happened in my family, and in which 1 was for a time 
deeply interested, which /s almost as :emarkable, and, 
I believe, quite as true. Will you hear it?” 

“Certainly,” eaid our braggadocia; “1 should be 

very glad to it.” 
“Give it to us! give it to us!” ccohoed the whole 
company, getting an Inkling, from the solemn phiz of 
ty gentleman, that something rich was in the 
w 








“* Well, sir,” continued the narrator, “ the circum- 
stance to which I alluded isthis: My father had three 
children. He had an only brother, who had also 
three children. My grandfather had left to my father 
and my uncle « large estate, in the executorship af 
which a quarrel broke out, which grew more aud more 
bitter, until at length the aid of the law was 
invoked, and many years of violent litigation ensued, 
during all which time the costs of the proceedings 
were gradually eating up the estate. My fathcr and 
uncle saw this, and, though bitter enewies, they had 
toe much sense to bite cach his own nore of. They 

alrous and brave men, almost as much 60, 
probably, as yourself, sir” (addressing the 

oung tleman aforesaid), ‘and they determi 
io . out among themeclycs,’ as the saying is, 
and thus keep the money tn the family. Well, sir, 
my father made this prerecties to my uncle, to wit: 
that the three sone of each, iu the order of their ages, 
should settle the dispute. qu°stion on the field ofhonor, 





the ma ofthe survivors to decide the affirmative. 
It was ily to. My eldest brother went 
out on the nted day, and at the first fire he fell 
dead upon turf. My next eldest brother took his 
station at and Po secant Soe aes my next 
rough ungs, never drew a 
fterwards.” - 


Here the old gentleman’s cmotion was so great 
that he paused a moment, as if to collect himself. 
Presently he p: $ 

“1¢now became my turn to take the stand; and 
upon me rested the hopes of my family. I can truly 
say that it was not fear that e my hand to tremble 
and my pistol to waver, it was the doep sense of re- 
sponsibility that rested upon me. We took our places, 
a simultaneous discharge was a moment afterwards 
heard, and—and——” 

Here the narrator put his handkerchicf to his face, 

secmed to shake with irrepressible agitation. 

“ Well, sir,” exclaimed our young Munchausen, who 
had listeued'to the narrative with almost breathless 
attention, “ well, sir—well? What was the result? 
How did it end ¢” 

“Twas shot dead the first fire!” replied the old 
gentleman, “ The Property passed into the havds of 
my uncle and his ly, and my surviving brother 
has been as poor as a rat ever siuce!” 

An uproarious laugh, that fairly shook the coach, 
told Braggadocia that he had been élightly * taken iv 
and done for,” after a manner entirely his own, 











HISTORY OF A NEEDLE. 


LEXICOGRAPHERS define the needle as a 
small instrument, p>inted at onc end, to pierce cloth 
and perforated at other to receive the thread u 
in sewlug. They also add that it derives ite name from 
the Gothic nefhal, the Saxon nael, and from the 
Teutonic nesen, to sew. 

Historians add that needles were first made in Eng- 
land by a native of India in the year 1545; that the art 
was lost at his death, it was recovered in 
1560 by Christopher Greening, who, with his family, 
jp Long Credon, in Bucks, where the manu- 

ee ein am from thot sieee a thm 
present day, 

As needles now form an important article of com- 
merece, are manufactured and sold by millions 
every year, a slight sketch of the process which each 
undergoes separately may not be uninteresting in 
these preliminary observations, 

The workman, when about to make a qeaety, of 
needles, takcs a bar of the best German or ungarian 
steel, and heats and hammers it until he has succeeded 
iu making it perfectly round, This done, be draws it 
through a wire draw ae-tron until he has reduced it 
to wire of the size which he intends his needles to be ; 
the sizes ranging from No. 1, the largest, to No. 25 
the smallest in use, The steel being thus reduced 
into fine wire, is next cut into pieces of the length of 
the intended needles. These pieces are flattencd at 
one end on an anvil, in order to form the head and 
eye, and are then put i: to the fire to soften them 
further; then taken out and pierced at the extreme of 
the flat part on an anvil, by the force of a puncheon of 
well-tempered steel, and laid on a block of lead to 
bring out with another puncheon the little piece of 
steel remaining in the eye. The cornera are then 
tiled off the ee of the heats, and a little cavity 
filed on each side of the fiat of the head This done 
the point ig formed with a file, and the whole filed 
over. They are now laid on a narrow piece of iron 
and heated redhot in a charcval fire, and when taken 
out are thrown into a basin of cold water to harden. 
On this operation a good deal depends; too much 
heat burns them, and 100 Jittle leaves them soft; the 
medium is only to be learnt by experience, When 
they are thus hardened, they are in an iron shovel 
on a fire, more or less brisk in proportion to the 
thickness cf the les, care being taken to move 
them uently, This serves to temper them and 
take off their brittleness ; t care here, too, must be 
taken of the degree of heat. They are then ‘straight- 
ened, one after another, with a hammer, the coldocss 
of the water used in hardening them having twisted 
the greater part of them. 

The next process is polishing. To do this, 12,000 
or 15,000 needles are placed in little heaps aguas 
each other, in a piece of new buckram sprinkle with 
emery. e es thus deposited, emery-dust is 
8 rinkied over them, which "oo sprinkled with 

ive oll; at last the whole is ce up into a roll, and 
well bound at both ends, The roll is then laid on a 

lishing plate, or table, and over it a thick plank, 

aden w th stones, which is moved backwards and 

forwards, elther by two men or else water or steam 
power, for two days successively, by which means a 
continual fricvion is kept up, and the action of the oil 
and cmery insensibly polishes the wholc of the needles 
that arc within the sack. After polishing they are 
taken out, and the filth washed from them with soap 
and water. They are then wiped by being placed in 
an iron pot of hot bran a little moistened. The bran 
and needles are constantly stirred, and both al- 
lowed to oa ther. The needles are thus wi 
in three different brans, and are then laid in a wooden 
box, that the good mey be — from the bad; 
the pointe are then all tu in one direction and 
smoothed with an emery-stone turned by a wheel. 
This operation finishes them, and nothing remains 
but Ng count and pack them in papers, containing 25 
each, 





=~ 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


Tree things which never become rusty— 
money of the benevolent, the shoes of a butcher’s 
horse, and a woman’s tonguc. 


Wuiucn travels at the greatest speed, heat 
orcold? Heat; because you can easily catch cold. 


YounG man’s best companion—he who 
takes him home when he cannot take himself home. 


It requires less philosophy to take things 
as they come than to part with 6 as they go. 


WHEN a man gets the colic by eating too 
much, he deserves to bo laughed at for his pains. 


An editor describes a kissing scene which 
he witnessed as * a solemn and intcresting occasion,’’ 
probably because he was not allowed to participate. 


WanTEeED to purchase a little of the starch 
with which they make “ stiff winds.” 


Peace gains her victorics with spears of 
grain and blades of grass. 


Way is a newspaper like the blood of a 
healthy man? Because it vory much depends on the 
circulation. 


One of the examiners of the Statistical 
Society of London came to a houre in Marylebone in 
which there was one remarkable room, It was occu- 
pm not by one family, but by five. A separate 
‘amily ate, drank and slept in each oi the four nor- 
ners of this room; a fifth in the centre. “ How can 

ou exist?” said the visitor to a poor woman whom 

¢ had found in the room (the other inmates beiug 
absent on their several avocations); ‘how can you 
possibly exist?” “ Oh, indeed, your honor,” she rc- 
plied, “ we did very well until the gentleman in the 
middle took a lodger.” 











INCREMATION.—The human body is, in gen- 
eral, so little prone to combustiou, that it requires a 
very considerable time, with even an abundant supply 
of fuel, to reduce it to ashes. Dr. Christisou 
(the eminent medical jurist) states, that the quantity 
of wood required to burn the body of an adult is 
about two cartioads. The lust man burned at the 
stake in mesons (except ose in Spain) wes in Nor- 
mandy; and it required two large cartloads of fag- 
= and several hours to effect complete combustion, 

oug the Romans, so mauch wood wes requiro:l te 
consume a body, that it was too expensive a mode of 
digporivg of the dead to be adopted by the commoy 
people, 
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THE NIGHT BURIAL AT SEA, 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Tne dim lamp swings in the dingy hold, 
To the ravings of the storm, 
And the -vaves are waiting to enfold 
A soldicr’s lifeless form. 
They are lifting their snow-white fingers up, 
Like spirits of the night, 
And they dance and beckon to our ship 
To stay her onward flight. 


The stars are dimmed with a flying cloud, 
The ship goes heaving past, 
A corse lies wrapped in its homely shroud, 
And the night is going fast. 
We have stretched the flag he has died to 
serve 
Over his quieted heart, 
And here, with our heads uncovered and 
bent, 
We silently stand apart. 


We stood but a few short hours agone 
By that dying soldier’s bed— 

A blanket, battle-stained and worn, 
While a knapsack pillowed his head. 
A rough board under his fleshless limbs, 

And a stranger hand for nurse— 


Tite i bv tha haatine--—-—", 
A smothered groan or & curse. 


The lanterns swung in the dismal hold 
As the life-tide ebbed away, 

And the dim eyes closed, to open no more 
Till the resurrection day. 

He is deaf to the sound of his comrade’s 

voice, 

When he shouts his name in his ear, 

And a soul drifts out on the stormy tide, 
While the clay-cold corse lies here- 


We wrapped his gaunt and rigid limbs 
In the blanket’s scanty fold, 

And we bore our strange, mysterious load 
Away from the noisome hold. 

The midnight stars look down on the form 
That lies on the gangway plank, 

And rolls te the relling of the ship, 
And the engine’s heavy clank. 


And there we gathered, a silent group, 
To wait for the last sad rite, 
And thought, as we looked on the lifeless 
mass, 
Of a saddening second sight: 
Of his far New England, yearning home; 
Of the love that waits in vain, 
And never shall clasp that soldier form 
To its beating breast again. 


Waiting, the waves are waiting still, 
To seize their promised prey ; 

But the good ship madly flings them back, 
As she cleaves her onward way; 

And the words of hope rise clearly up, 
Over the din without, 

Stilling the storm in our aching hearte, 
And stilling our every doubt. 


A pause—we wait in silent awe— 
Then lifting the shrouded clay, 

With a sullen plunge, and a heavy splash, 
We cast the load away. 

The ship goes staggering on her route, 
The winds scream wild and free, 

But the corse of a soldier, brave and true, 
Lies down in the depths of the sea; 


Lies down in the depths of the troubled sea, 
With the dwellers of the deep, 

To rise when the last great trump shall 

sound 

To waken him from his sleep. 

No stone to mark where the lifeless clay 
Is clasped in the hissing foam; 

But his monument stands in the loving hearts 
Of his far New England home. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 








—_—-- 


Tne fine September morning had turned toa rainy 
afternoon. A heavy mist hung upon the trees, the 
hed zes, the ground; something like the mist which 
had fallen upon Lionel Verner’s spirit. The day 
had grown more like a November one; the clouds 
were leaden-colored, the rain fell, even the little 
Birds sought the shelter of their nests. 

One there was who walked in it, his head un- 
eovered, his brow bared. Not a bird but a man. 
He was in the height of his feverdream. It is not 
an inapt name for his state of mind. His veins 
coursed as with a fever; his thoaghts took all the 
vague uncertainty of a dream. Little heeded he 
that the weather had become chilly, or that the 
waters fell upon hin! 

What must be his course? What ought it to be? 
The more he dwelt on the revelation of that day 
the deeper grew his conviction that Frederick Mas- 
singbird was alive, breathing the very air that he 
breathed. What ought to be his course? If this 
were so, his wife was—not his wife! 

It was obvious that his present, immediate eourse 
ought to be to solve the doubt, to set it at rest, 
But how? It eould enly be done by unearthing 
Frederick Massingbird, er he whe bore so strange 


a vesemblance to him. And where was he to be 
looked for? Te track the hiding-place of « ghest 
is not an easy matter, and Lionel had no clue where 
to find the track vf this one. If staying in the 
village, he must be concealed in some house, lying 
perdu by day. It was very strange that it should 
be so, that he should not openly show himself. 


There was another way by which, perhaps, the | pedéen 


doubt might be solved, as it suddenly occurred to 
Lionel. And that was through Captain Cannonby- 
If this gentleman really was with Frederick Mas- 
singbird when he died and saw him buried, it was 
evident that it could not be Frederick come back to 
life. In that case, who or what it might be Lionel 
did not stay tospeculate ; his business lay in ascer 

taining, by the most direct means in his power, 
whether it was or was not Frederick Massingbird. 
How was it possible to do this—how could it be 
possible to set the question at rest? 

By a very simple process it may be answered — 
the waiting for time and chance. Ay, but do you 
kaow what that waiting involves in a case like this? 
Think of the state of mind that Lionel Verner 
must live under during the suspense ! 

He made no doubt that the man who had been 
under the tree on the lawn a few nights before, 
watching his window, whom they had set down 
as being’ Roy, was Frederick Massingbird. And 
yet it was scarcely believable. Where now was 
Lionel to look for him? He could not, for Sibylla’s 


sake ~- + suyussee MA tuG Viliag, wWvene we 
openly ; he could not go to the inhabitants and ask, 
Have you seen Frederick Massingbird? or say to 
each individual, I must send a police officer to search 
your house, for I suspect Frederick Massingbird is 
somewhere concealed, and I want to find him. For 
her sake he could not so much as breathe the name 
in connection with his being alive. 

Given that it was Frederick Massingbird, what 
could possibly prevent his making himself known ? 
As he dweit upon thié probtem, trying to solve it, 
the idea taken up by Lucy Tempest, that the man 


under the tree was watching for an opportunity to. 


hatm him, came into his mind. That, surely, 
could not be the solution. If he had taken Fred- 
erick Massingbird’s wife to be his wife, he had 
done it inallimmocence. Lionel spurned the notion 
asa preposterous one; nevertheless a remembrance 
crossed him ot tne old days when the popular belief 
at Verner’s Pride had been that the younger of the 
Massingbirds was of a remarkably secretive and 
also of a revengeful nature. But all that he birely 
glanced at; the terrible fear touching Sibylla 
absorbed him. 

A wet walk back he certainly had; but, wet or 
dry, it was all the same iu his present distressed 
frame of mind. Arrived at Verner’s Pride, he 
found his wife dressed for dinner, and the centre of 
a host of guests, gay as she was. No opportunity, 
then, to question her about Frederick Massing- 
bird’s death, and how far Captain Cannonby was 
cognizant of the particulars. 

He had te change his own things. It was barely 
done by dinnertime, and he sat down to table the 
host of many guests. His brow was smooth, his 
speech was courtly; how could any of them suspect 
that a terrible dread was gnawing at his heart? 
Sibylle, in a rustling silk dress and a coronet of 
diamonds, sat opposite to him in all her dazzling 
beauty. Had she suspected what might be in store 
for her, those smiles would not have chased each 
other so incessantly on her lips. 

Sibylla went up to bed early. She was as full of 
caprices as a wayward child. Of a remarkably 
chilly nature, as is the case sometimes where the 
constitution is delicate, she would have a fire in 
her dressing-room night and morning all the year 
round, even in the heat of summer. It pleased 
her this evening to desert her guests suddenly; 
she had the head:che, she said. 

The weather on this day appeared to be as ca- 
pricious as Sibylla, as strangely curious as the great 
fear which had fallen upon Lionel. The fine morn- 
ing had changed to the rainy, misty, chilly after- 
noon; the afternoon to a clear, bright evening, 
and that evening had now become overcast with 
portentous clouds. 

Without much warning the storm burst forth. 
Peals of thunder reverberated through the air, 
flashes of forked lightning played in the sky. 
Lionel hastened up-stairs. He remembered how 
these storms terrified his wife. 

She had knelt down to bury her head gmidst the 
soft cushions of a chair when Lionel entered her 
dressing-room. 

“Sibylla!” he said. 

Up she started at the sound of his veice, and 
flew to him. There lay her protection; and, in 
spite of her ill-temper and her love of aggravation, 
she felt and recognised it. Lionel held her in his 
sheltering arms, bending her head down upon his 
breast and drawing his ceat over it, so that she 
might see no ray of light, as he had been wont to 
do in former storms. As a timid child was she 
at these times, humble, loving, gentle; she felt 
as if she were on the threshold of the next world, 
that the next moment might be her last. Others 
have been known to experience the same dread in 
a thunderstorm, and to be thus brought, as it 
were, face to face with death, takes the spirit out 
of people. 

{Ie stood patiently, holding her. Every time 
the thunder burst above their heads, he could feel 
her heart beat against his. One of her arms was 
round him, the other he held; all wet it was with 
the fear. He did not speak, he only clasped her 
closer every now and then, that she might be re- 
minded of her shelter. 

Twenty minutes or so, and the violence of the 
storm abated. The lightning grew less frequent, 
the thunder distant and more distant. At length 
the sound wholly ceesed, and the lightning sub- 
sided into that harmless sheet lightning which is 
so beautiful to look at in the far-off horizon. 

“Tt is over,” he w ed. 

She lifted her head from ite resting-place. Her 





blue eye was bright with excitement, her delicate 





cheek crimson, her golder hair fell in a dishevelled 
mass around. Her robes had been removed 
with the diamond @fonet, and the storm had sur- 
prised her writiag a note in her dressing-gown. 
In spite of the sudden terror which overtook her, 
she did not forget to put the letter, so far as had 
been written of it, safely away. Bt was not ex- 
t that her husband’s eyes should fall upon it. 
Sibylla had many answers to write now to impor- 
tunate creditors. 

“ Are you sure, Lionel ?” 

“Quite sure. Come and sec how clear it is. 
You are not alarmed at the sheet lightning.” 

He put his arm round her, and led her to the 
window. As, he said, the sky was clear hgain. 
Nearly all traces of the storm had passed away. 
There had been no rain with it, and, but for the 
remembrance of its sound in their ears, they 
might have beliewed that it had not taken place. 
The broad lands of Verner’s Pride lay spreading 
out before them; the lawns and the terrace under- 
neath; the sheet-lightning illumined the heavens 
incessantly, rendering objects nearly 4: ¢.¢i/ztin 
the day. ‘ 

Lionel held her to his side, his arm 1¢¥: ¢/ er. 
She trembled still—trembled excessiv ‘ er 
bosom heaved and fell beneath his hand. 

“ When I die it will be in a thunderstorm,” she 
whispered. 

“You foolish girl!” he said, his tone half a 


golinge ann. whally tandae 46 What nom howe given 
you this excessive fear of thunder, Sibylla ?” 

“TI was always frightened at a thunderstorm. 
Deborah says mamma was. But I was not so very 
frightened until a storm I witnessed in Australia. 
It killed a man!” she added, shivering and nestling 
nearer to Lionel. 

“Ah!” 

“It was only a few days before Frederick left 
me, when he and in Cannonby went away to- 
gether,” she continued. ‘“ We had hireda carriage 
and had gone out of the town ever so far. There 
was something to be seen there; I forget what 
now—1aces, perhaps. I know a good many people 
went; and an awful thunderstorm cameon. Some 
ran under trees for shelter, some would not; anp 
the lightning killed a man. Oh, Lionel, I shall 
never forget it! I saw him carried past; I saw his 
face! Since then I have felt ready to die myself 
with the fear.” 

She turned her face and hid it upon his bosom. 
Lionel did not attempt to soothe the fear; he 
knew that for such fear time alone is the only 
cure. He whispered words of soothing to her, 
he stroked fondly her golden hair. In these 
moments, when she was gentle, yielding, clinging 
to him for protec‘ion, three parts of his old love 
for her wouid come back again. The lamp, which 
had been turned on to its full blaze of light, was 
behind them, so that they might have been visible 
enough to anybody standing in the nearer portion 
of the grounds. 

“Capt. Cannonby went away with Frederick 
Massingbird,”” observed Lionel, approaching by 
degrees to the questions he wished to ask. ‘“ Did 
they start together ?” 

“Yes. Don’t talk about it, Lionel.” 

‘* My dear wife, I must talk about it,” he gravely 
answered. ‘ You have always put me off in this 
manner, so that I know little or nothing of the 
cireumstances. I have a reason for wishing to be- 
come cognisant of those past particulars. Surely,” 
he added, a shade of deeper feeling in his tone, 
“ at this distance of time it cannot be so very pain- 
ful to your feelings to speak of Frederick Massing- 
bird. I am by your side.” 

“ What is the reason that you wish to know ?” 

“ A little matter that regarded him and Cannon- 
by. Was Cannonby with him when he died ?” 

“*Sibylla, subdued still, yielded to the wish, as 
she would probably have yielded at no other time. 

“‘Of course he was with him. They were but a 
day’s journey from Melbourne. I forget the name 
of the place; a sort of small village or settlement, 
I believe, where the people halted that were going 
to or returning from the diggings. Frederick was 
taken worse as they got there, and in a few hours 
he died.” 

** Cannonby remaining with him ?” 

“Yes. I am sure I have told you this before, 
Lionel. I told it to you on the night of my 
return,” 

He was aware she had. (He could not say: 
“ But I wish to press you upen the pvints; to as- 
certain beyond doubt that Frederick Massingbird 
did really die; that he is not living.”) ‘Did Can- 
nonby stay until he was buried :’ 

“Yes.” 

** You are sure of this ?” 

Sibylla looked at him curiously. Sne could not 
think why he was recalling this; why want to 
know it. 

“T am sure of it only so far as that Capt. Can- 
nonby told me so,” replied Sibylla. 

The reservation struck upon him with a chill; it 
seemed to be a confirmation of his worst fears. 
Sibylla continued, for he did not speak : 

“Of course he stayed with him until he was 
buried. When Capt. Cannonby came back to me 
at Melbourne, he said he had waited to lay him in 
the ground. Why should he have said it, if he did 
not 7” 

“ True,” murmured Lionel. 

“ He said the burial-service had been read over 
him. I remember that, well. I reproached Capt. 
Cannonby with not having come back to me imine- 
diately, or sent for me that I nfight at least have 
seen him dead, if not alive. Ile excused himself 
by saying that he did not think I should like to see 
him; and he had waited to bury him before re- 
turning.” 

Lionel fell into a reverie. If this, that Capt. 
Cannonby had stated, was correct, there was no 
doubt that Frederiek Massingbird was safely dead 
and Luried. But he could not be sure that it was 
correct; he may not have relished waiting to see 
a dead man buried; although he had affirmed so 


much te Sibylla. A thousand pounds would Lionel 
have given eut of his poeket at that moment, for 
one minute’s interview with Capt. Cannondy. 

* Lionel!” 

The call came from Sibylla with sudden intensity, 
half startling him. She had got one of her fingers 
pointed to the lawn. 

“Who's that—geeping forth from underncath 
the yew tree ?” 

The same place, the same tree which had been 
pointed to by Lucy Tempest! An impulse, for 
which Lionel could not have accounted, caused him 
to turn round and put out the lamp. 

“Whe can it be?” wondered Sibylla. ‘“ He ap- 
pears to be watching us. How foolish of any of 
them to go out! I should not feel safe under a 
tree, although that lightning is only shect-light- 
2 Ng 

; perceptive faculty that Lionel Verner pos- 
sessed was strained upon the spot. He could makc 
out a tall man; a man whose figure bore—unless 
his eyes and his imagination combined to deceive 
him—a strong resemblance to Frederick Massing- 
bird’s. Had it come to it? Were he and his rival 
face to face; was she, by his own side now, about 
to be bandied between them ?—belonging, save by 
the priority of the first marriage ceremony, no morc 
to one than to the other? A stifled cry, suppressed 
instantly, escaped his lips; his pulses stood still, 
and then throbbed on with painful violence. 

“Can you discern him, Lionel?” she asked. 
** £1e Is yulug aweay—going back amidst the trees. 
Perhaps because he can't see us any longer, now 
you have put the light out. Who is it? Why 
should he have stood therc, watching us ?” 

Lionci’ suatched her to him with an impulsive 
‘gesture. He would have sacrificed his life willingly 
to save Sibylla from the terrible misfortune that 
appeared to be falling upon her. 





A merry breakfast-table. Sibylla, for a wonder, 
up and present at it. The rain of the precedin; 
day, the storm of the night had cntirely passed 
away, and as finea morning as eould be wished was 
smiling on the earth. 

“Which of you went out before the storm was 
over, and ventured under the great yew-trec !” 

It was Mrs. Verner who spoke. She looked at 
the different gentlemen present, and they looked at 
her. They did not know what she meant. 

“You were under it, one of you,” persisted 
Sibylla. 

All, save one, protested that they had ncither 
been out nor under the tree. That one—it hap- 
pened to be Mr. Gordon, of whom casual mention 
has been made—confessed to having been on the 
lawn, so far as crossing it went; but he did not go 
near the tree. 

“I went out with my cigar,” he observed, “ and 
had strolled some distance from the house when 
the storm came on. I stood in the middle of the 
field and watched it. It was grandly beautiful.” 

“I wonder you were not brought home dead 
ejaculated Sibylla. 

Mr. Gordon laughed. 

“If you once witnessed the thunderstorms that 
we get in the tropics, Mrs. Verner, you would not 
associate these with danger.” 

“T have seen dreadful thunderstorms, apart 
from what we get here, as well as you, Mr. Gordon,”’ 
returned Sibylla. “Perhaps you will deny that 
anybody’s ever killed by them inthis country. But 
why did you halt underneath the yew tree ?” 

“T did not,” he repeated. ‘I crossed the lawn, 
straight on to the upper end of the terrace. I did 
not go near the tree.” 

“Some one did, if you did not. They were 
staring right up at my dressing-room window. | 
was standing at it with Mr. Verner.” 

Mr. Gordon shook his head. 

“Not guilty, so far as I am concerned, Mrs. 
Verner. I met some man, when I was coming 
home, plunging into the thicket of trees as I emerg- 
ed from them. It was he, possibly.” 

** What man ?” questioned Sibylla. 

“I didnot know him. He was a stranger. A 
tall, dark man with stooping shoulders, and somc- 
thing black upon his cheek.” 

“Something black upon his cheek!” repeated 
Sibylla, thinking the words bore an odd sound. 

**A large black mark it looked like. His cneck 
was white—sallow would be the better term—and 
he wore no whiskers, so it was a conspicuous look- 
ing brand. In the moment he passed me, the 
lightning rendered the atmosphere as light as—” 

“Sibylla!” almost shouted Lionel, “we arc 
waiting for more tea in this quarter. Never mind 
Gordon.” 

They looked at him with surprise. He was lean- 
ing towards his wife; his face crimson, his toncs 
agitated. Sibylla stared at him, and said, if he 
called out like that, she would not get up anotlic: 
morning. Lionel replied, talking fast; and just 
then the letters were brought in. Altogether, the 
subject of the man with the mark upon his cheek 
dropped out of the discussion. 

Breakfast over, Lionel put his arm within Mr. 
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Gordon’s and drew him outside upon the terrace. 
| Not to question him upon the man he had seei; 
| Lionel would have been glad thet that encounte: 
| should pass out of Mr. Gordon’s remembrance, «5 
| affording less chance of Sibylla’s hearing of 

| again ; but to get information on another topic. 
| Ile had been rapidly making up his mind durin, 
the latter half of breakfast, and had come to « 
| decision. 

“Gordon, can you inform me where Capt. Ca- 
nonby is to be found ?” 

“Yes. His brother’s in Westminster. I cun 
give you the exact number and address by referring 
to my noteboox. When Cannonby’s in London, 
he makes it his ueadquarters. If he is away, his 
brother may knuw where he is.” 

“I am going up te town, to-day,” remarked 
| Lionel, “ und—” 

“You are! For long?” 
| “Back to morrew. I hepe; perhaps te-night. 
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If you will give me the address, I'll copy it 
down.” 

Lionel wrote it down; but Mr. Gordon told him 
there was no necessity; any little ragged boy in 
the street could direct him to Dr. Cemnonby’s. 
Then he went to make his proposed journey known 
to Sibylla. She was standing near one of the 
terrace pillars, looking up at the sky, her eyes 
shaded with her hand. Lionel drew her inside an 
unoccupied room. ¢ 

“Sibylla, a little matter of business is calling me 
to London,” he said. “If I can catch the half-past 
ten train, I may be home again to-night, late.” 

“How. sudden!” cried Sibylla. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you tellme? What weather shall we have to-day, 
do you think ?” 

“Fine. But it is of little consequence to me 
whether it be fine or wet.” 

“Oh! I was not thinking of you,” was the 
careless reply. ‘I want it to be fine for our 
archery.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, stooping to kiss her. 
“Take care of yoursclf.” 

“Lionel, mind, I shall have the ponies,” was 
her answer, given in a pouting, pretty, affected 
manner. 

Lionel smiled, shook his head, took another kiss, 
and left her. Oh, if he could but shield her from 
the tribulation that too surely seemed to be omi 
nously looming! 


The lightest aad feetest carriage ne~possessed | 


had been made ready, and was waiting for him at 
the stables. oe 

He caught the train; was too soon for it; it was 
five minutes behind time. If those who saw him 
depart could but have divined the errand he was 
bent on, what a commotion would have spread over 
Deerham! If the handsome lady seated opposite 
to him, the only other passenger in that compart- 
ment, could but have read the cause which rendered 
him so self-absorbed, so insensible to her attrac- 
tions, she would have gazed at him with far more 
interest. 

What would the journey bring forth for him? 
Should he succeed in seeing Captain Cannonby? 
Hic awaited the fiat with feverish heat, and wished 
the fast express engine would travel faster. 

The terminus gained at last, a Hansom took him 
to Dr. Cannonby s. It was half-past two o’clock. 
He leaped out of the cab and rang, entering the 
hall when the door was opened. 

“Can I see Dr. Cannonby ?” 

“The doctor’s just gone out, sir. He will be 
home at five.” 

It was a sort of checkmate, and Lionel stood 
looking at the gervant—as if the man could tele- 
gragh some impossible aerial message to his mas- 
ter to bring him back then. 

“Is Captain Cannonby staying here?” was his. 
next question. 

“No, sir. He was staying here, but he went 
away this morning.” 

‘He is home from Paris, then ?” 

‘He eame back two or three days ago, sir,” re- 
plied the servant. 

** Do you know where he is gone ?” 

“I don’t, sir. I fancy it’s somewhere in the 
country.” 

“Dr. Cannonby would know ?” 

“JT dare say he would, sir. I should think so.” 

Lionel turned to the door. Where was the use 

his lingering? He looked back to ask a ques- 
ion. 

“You are sure that Captain Cannonby has gone 
out of town ?” 

‘Oh yes, sir.” 

He descended the steps, and the man closed the 
door upon him. Where should he go? What 
should he do with himself for the next two and a 
half mortal hours? Goto his club? Or to any of 
the old spots of his London life? Not he; some 
familiar faces might be in town, and he was in no 
moed for familiar faces then. 

Sauntering hither, sauntering thither, he came 
to Westminster Bridge. One of the steamers was 
approaching the pier to take in passengers, on its 
way down the river. For want of some other mode 
in which to employ his time, Lionel went down to 
the embarking-place and stepped on board. 

Does anything in this world happen by chance? 
What secret unknown impulse could have sent 
Lionel Verner on board that steamer? Had Dr. 
Cannonby been at home he would not have gone 
near it; had he turned to the right hand instead of 
to the left, on leaving Dr. Cannonby’s house, the 
boat would never have seen him. 

It was not crowded, as those steamers sometimes 
are crowded, suggesting visions of the bottom of 
the river. The day was fine; warm for September, 
but not too hot; the gliding down the stream de- 
lightful. With a heart at ease, Lionel would have 
found it so; as it was, he could scarcely have told 
whether he was going down the stream or up, 
whether it was wet or dry. He could sce but one 
thing—the image of Frederick Massingbird. 

(To be continued.) 








Naro.eon’s Morner.—In one of the let 

ters of Lady Morgan, given in her autobiography, 
just published, is the fo owing passage: She is wri 
ting from Rome, Feb. 4, 1820: * nal Fesch (Bo- 
haparte’s uncle) is quite my beau; he called on us the 
other day and wanted me to drive out with him, but 
——— locked at his scarlet hat and stockings 
would not let me go. We have been to his palace, 
and he has shown us his fine collection (one of the 
finest iu Rome.) Lord William Russell, Mr. Adair, 
the Claremonts, ete., are coming to us this evening. 
Mudame Mére (Napoleon’s mother) sent to say she 
would be glad to see me; we were received in quite 
an imperiat style. I never saw so fine an old lady— 
still quite h ndsome. She was dressed in a rich 
crimson velvet, trimmed with sable, with a point-lace 
raff and head-dress. The of her sons hung 
rouud the room, all in royal robes, and her daughters 
and grand-children, and at the head of them all old 
Mr. Bonaparte. Every time she mentioned Napo- 
leon the tears eame into her eyes. She took me into 
her bedroom to show me the miniatures of her three 
shtidren., She is fuil of sense, feeling mid spirit, and 
vot the leavt what | expected—vulgar,” 





NIGHT AND DAY. 
Now the young night divine 
Has crowned the dying day 
With a starry wreath of light; 
And beneath the pale moonshine 
She slowly glides away, 
To meet the morrow bright; 
Changing, as she ncars the dawn, 
Her spangled robe, and silently 
She slowly takes a purple sky 
To meet the laughing morn. 


Phosphor, with waning ray, 
Stands on the eastern height, 
To see the new day born, 
Then melts in joy away 
Upon the bosom bright 
Of the expectant day. 
Up soars the flaming sun, 
And from his face a flood 
Of glory falls on stream and wood, 
And life’s great work goes on. 





MY FIRST SHOT AT A TIGER. 





Ie ~ wh ate a aly wrevwwer 
months of an unusually hot Indian season, now 
some ten or twelve years ago, that I set out with 
my friend P—— on a tiger-hunting expedition for 
the Jugdispore jungle. 

This vast jungle, or impenetrable forest, as it 
may justly be termed, was, at the time of which I 
write, the haunt of numerous wid beasts, end 
among these many Bengal tigers, which were the 
terror of the neighborhood, and which, from their 
immense strength and ferocity, proved themselves 
in several encounters such dangerous antagonists, 
that few Europeans cared to attack them. 

From the first moment of my placing foot on 
Indian soil, however, I had greatly desired to make 
closer acquaintance with these formidable brutes, 
of which I had heard so much, and on the day in 
question I was in high spirits on setting out with 
my friend P-—. 

P—— (or Clement, as I familiarly called him) 
was a thorough sportsman and a splendid shot; 
and although this was to be my first meeting with 
these ‘‘ monarchs of the Indian forests,” I had 
little doubt of our success. 

Carrying each a trusty rifle, we left the small 
town of Jugdispore, where we had been staying, at 
an early hour of the morning, and in about two 
hours’ time arrived at the borders of the jungle of 
the same name. 

Before starting, Clement had proposed that we 
should take our swords with us, so that at the con- 
clusion of our sport we might indulge in a little 
sword-practice, of which he was passionately fond, 
and at which he was a great adept. To this I 
agreed, and accordingly we gave our swords to the 
care of two Indians, who were to accompany us to 
beat the bush. 

Arrived at the jungle, we lost no time in entering 
it by a small beaten path, our two Indians taking 
the lead. Wending our way through this for nearly 
an hour, we emerged on an open glade, in the 
centre of which stood two palm trees. Towards 
these we tacitly directed our steps, and having sent 
our Indians to beat the surrounding jungle, we kept 
close under the shade of the trees, anxiously wait- 
ing the result. 

We could scarcely have been waiting more than 
ten minutes, when a fierce growl suddenly startled 
us both, and almost at the same moment a full- 
grown leopard sprang from the jungle. 

Clement and I fired simultaneously, and the huge 
brute fell dead almost at our feet. 

Before firing, I had taken care to aim for the 
shoulder, where I knew a wound would, in all pro- 
bability, prove fatal; and as I had fired steadily, I 
was pretty sure my bullet had told. It had struck 
me, however, that Clement, who was usually such 
a skilful marksman, had this time entirely failed, 
or that he had only wounded where he intended to 
kill, 

After the smoke from our rifles had cleared 
away, I was the first to speak. 

“You have not sustained your old prestige as a 
shot, Clement,” I said, addressing my friend ; “ for 
you see you have only wounded where my bullet 
has killed!” 

** What do you mean ?” he said. 

“T mean that for the first time in your life you 
have not succeeded in your aim,” I replied; “ that 
the death of the leopard (pointing to the dead body 
of our late antagonist) is due to me alone.” 
Clement looked up with such a look of astonish- 
ment in his face as I never saw before. Then he 
spoke calmly and delibcrately— 

“Tf you had never fired,” he said, “ that leopard 
would have lain where it now lies.” 

It was too bad. To be thus contradicted when I 
was convinced of the truth of what I had stated, was 
to me insupportable. At first I grew irritated, then 
angry; but while my words waxed warm Clement 
retained complete command over his temper, and 
his replies were calm and decided. It was, per- 
haps, this very exercise of control over his temper 
that so exasperated me, and inade me lose mine; 
but certain it is, that completely forgetting myself, 
and giving vent to my ungovernable rage, I called 
Clement a liar—accusing bim at the saine time of 
striving to take away irom me the honor which was 
justly my due. 

When I had said that word which no man should 
say to another, which I could not have said had I 
been quite myself, I bitterly repented it. 

Such a change as came over Clement I never saw 
before, and I hope never to see again. A rush of 
blood suffused his face, and his whole frame liter- 
ally shoek with nervous agitation, while his fingers 
grasped convulsively the stuck of Lia rifle. 


~~ we were 





= With am almest superhuman effort, which was 








intensely painful to me to see, he regained his #élf- 
possession ; and though his face was now ashy pale 
and his eyes fixed and glassy, his tones when he 
spoke were calm, quiet and deliberate. 

“You have called me a liar,” he said; “you 
shall first prove your words, and then you shall 
account to me for them,” and he beckoned me to 
follow him. 

I obeyed mechanically. Arrived at the dead 
body of the leopard, Clement addressed mce— 

“Where do you say your bullet entered?” he 
asked, 

‘‘ Near the shoulder,” I replied. 

‘Then perhaps you can find it,” he said bitterly. 

I stooped down, and scanned carefully the body 
of the leopard. There was no wound to show that 
a bullet had entered near the shoulder, but there 
were evident signs of a bullet having glanced from 
the shoulder-blade. I looked up—I did not speak; 
it was evident that Clement saw in my face what he 
knew already. 

** And now,” he said, “ you will see that my bul- 
let pierced its heart!” 

Looking down again I saw, sure enough, close to 
the region of the leopard’s heart, a wound where a 
bullet had entered, which must have caused death 
so suddenly and instantaneously, that it had 
scarcely drawn any blood. There was no longer 
any doubt in my mind; I was thoroughly con- 


ow,” continu emen 
“now that you have not been able to prove your 
words, you shall either retract them, or you shall 
account to me for them.” 
“TI acknowledge that I am wrong, Clement,” I 
said bitterly, for his arbitrary manner irritated me; 
“but you must learn that I am not to be intimi- 
dated into retracting my words.” 
‘Then you shall not leave this place alive !” 
As he spoke these words, he raised his rifle 
slowly to his shouldez and pointed it at me. 
I saw by his determined look that he meant what 
he said, yet I was not afraid. Leaning my rifle 
against the stem of a tree, I folded my arms on my 
breast and confronted him. 
“If you wish to commit murder,” I said; “if 
you would murder a defenceless man you may do 
so. I shall not protect myself.” 

Clement lowered his rifle. 

“No, I do not wish to murder you,” he said i 
that icy tone which froze my blood: “ but you shall 
render me ample satisfaction in fair fight for the 
insult you have thought fit to put upon me.” 

** As you please,” I said. 

“You will be good enough,” he continued, “ to 
take up your position with your rifle behind the 
palm-tree near which you stand, while I place my- 
self behind the one near me; but stay,” he contin- 
ued, “should our rifles fail, which I do not think 
probable, we have our swords,” and taking his from 
one of the Indians, he buckled it to his side. I did 
the same. 

“« And now,” continued Clement, “‘ taking up his 
position, while I followed his example, ‘“‘ when the 
sun’s shadow touches that sapling (pointing to one 
which grew almsst equidistant from our two trees, 
but slightly nearer to the jungle), you will step out 
and fire.” 

“ Agreed,” I said sullenly; “I will be ready,” 
and glancing toward the sapling, I saw that the 
shadow of the sun was creeping slowly nearer and 
nearer, that in about ten minutes it would touch it. 

During the whole of the foregoing scene, which I 
have endeavored to depict as truthfully as possible, 
and which took place in less time than I take to 
relate it, our two Indians had remained as immov- 
able, and almost as impassable, as statues, doubt- 
less well pleased, or caring little whether one or 
both of their enemies, the Feringhees (as they 
designate Englishmen) should be killed. 

Up to this time I had acted under the impulse of 
the moment and almost without thought; but now 
that the excitement of the time was over, I could 
realize the intensity of my position. Clement, I 
had good reason to know, was a skilled marksman, 
and I knew also that he would have little mercy. 
Already, then, I had almost given myself up for 
lost! But even in this moment of dread and almost 
certain death, I would not have retracted my words ; 
I would not have apologized for the world. No, my 
pride forbade it. Yet angered and incensed against 
Clement as I still was, I had not lost all those feel- 
ings of friendship which I had entertained for him 
before our quarrel, and I felt that should he fall by 
my hand I should never forgive myself—that I 
should be miserable for the rest of my life. Thus I 
had determined that I would fire low—that I would 
only wound him, if possible. But if I should be 
killed—strer.uously as I strove to banish it, this 
thought kept recurring to my mind again and again. 
I was so young to die, but if die I must, I felt that 
I would sooner fall by Clement’s hand than a 
stranger’s; but without one word of adieu to my 
relatives—to those I loved best in this world !—the 
thought was maddening. 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind during the short interval of time which would 
elapse before the sun’s shadow should touch the 
sapliog, an after-thought struck me, and I called 
to Clement— 

“Tf one of us should be killed,” I said, ‘‘ who 
will know he was not murdered ?” 

“Our Indians are witnesses,” he rer.iec. 

“ Black testimony will not suffice in a court of 
law,” I answered. 

“True,” he said; “I had not thought of that. I 
will write.” And tearing a leaf from his pocket- 
book, he took a pencil from his pocket, and wrote 
the following words : 

“The undersigned have this day engaged in 
mortal combat. That everything was conducted 
in a spirit of equity our two Indianse—Mohul and 
Nisram Bey—can testii;. He whe falls, falls in 
fair fight.” 


Underneath he signed his name; then passing 





| the document to me, he requested me te sign. I 


did so, and returning it to him, Glemeat hung it on 
# bough of the sapling, then resumed his position. 

And now that the work of death was complete, 
I glanced towards the sapling. The shadow of the 
sun was now very close to it; I saw that in a few 
minutes it must touch. 

Banishing with an indescribable effort “* 
thoughts which came crowding fast and thi*¥P°” 
me, I kept my eye fixed on the sap)'*8 calmly 
awaiting the dread moment. : 

And now it had come!—the -2d0w which had 
been stealing nearer and ne~°? had now touched 
the stem of the sapling.«nd at the precise mo- 
ment, and almost sim»taneously, Clement and I 

from our poss and fired! 

I felt Clement’s Sullet, with a whiz and a dull, 
booming sound, 788 close to my cheek—so closc, 
indeed, that J almost thought I was wounded. 
When the suoke from our rifles cleared away, I 
saw Clement standing erect: there was no doubt I 
had missed him, that in attempting to fire low 
I had entirely failed. But there was no time to 
think, for drawing his sword, and uttering almost 
an imprecation at the failure of his shot, Clement 
had sprung forward to the attack. 

I attempted to draw my sword, but it would not 
come; the more I tugged, the firmer it remained; 
the more violence I used, the faster it stuck. I 
verily believe ix that moment I cursed that sword. 
Relinquishing, then, my hopeless efforts, I 
|} alded my arms on my breast and confronted Cle- 


‘ment, ‘calmly awaiting his onset and the sword 


tan Ld . - 
But it was never to come: just as he had upraised 
his sword in his right hand ready to plunge it into 
me, and thet I thought my last moment had ar- 
rived, it was hurled violently from his hand to some 
distance, and he himself was thrown with force to 
the ground. 

I looked for my deliverer and his assailant. I 
had not to look long. At a short distance from me 
Clement lay on the ground, and on the top of him, 
and growling fiercely, was an immense Bengal 
tiger. There was no doubt in my mind that the 
huge brute had seen Clement rush across the 
glade, and had sprung upon him from the jungle. 

I cannot say what thoughts at that moment 
passed through my mind. Clement I knew was 
unarmed, his rifle he had fired at me, and his 
sword had been hurled violently from his hand. 
When I say unarmed, I own that I knew Clement 
carried about him a small clasp-knife; but what 
was that.ggainst such an antagohist? Yet Cle- 
ment, I knew, was brave, and even in this perflous 
moment he did not lose his self-possession, but 
drawing his clasp-knife from bis belt, he struck 
well-directed and strongly-given blows on the head 
and throat of his assailant, but they had but little, 
effect, save to enrage even more the huge brute, 
who had now raised his victim from the ground 
and was preparing to carry him off to the jungle. 

And now I must confess that evil thoughts were 
passing through my brain. Here was the man 
who but a minute before had been thirsting after 
my blood, in the power of a merciless assailant; 
and I, whose life he had striven to take, was the 
only one who could save him. Should I leave him 
to his fate ? 

Heaven be praised that this thought had not long 
dominion over me—that good thoughts chased it 
away; that at that moment I forgot my quarrel 
with Clement, and only remembered the feelings of 
friendship which I had entertained for him, and 
that I had determined to save him even at the cost 
of my life. 4 

These thoughts had flashed through my mind in 
a second of time, and loading my rifle hastily, I 
raised it to my shoulder, bending one knee on the 
ground to insure a steadier aim. 

And now the cries of the Indians had become 
terrific, and almost unnerved me, and motioning 
them to be quict, I waited till the tiger should ex- 
pose a vital part at which I might aim. 

In this moment of intense anxiety I felt my 
heart audibly beating, for I knew that, should I 
fail in my aim, no — ower could save C!e- 
ment; that the tiger would bear him to the jungle, 
and that I should never see him again ; and I knew 
also that, in this moment of extreme peril, Cle- 
ment would rather have died than have called to 
me for succor—that his pride would forbid it. 

And now the decisive moment had arrived; for 
the tiger, irritated, no doubt, by the cries of the 
Indians, turned its head round towards me, growl- 
ing fiercely. I did not wait a moment, but taking 
aim for the temple,I fired. My ball pierced its 
brain, and the huge brute rolled dead on the 
ground, ‘ 

Springing forward to Clement, I found him lying 
on the ground insensible, and taking some wuie, 
from some chatties or earthenware vessels that we 
had brought with us, I bathed his face with it; 
then pr ~ ay flask from my pocket, I pourea 
some brandy down his throat. The strong liquid 
ineffably revived him, and in a few minutes Clc- 
ment was enabled to regain his feet. Seeing that 
he was still, however, too weak to return home on 
foot, I dispatched our two Indians for a palanquin, 
while I remained with Clement till their return, 

After the Indians had departed, Clement re- 
mained silent for some time; then addressing me, 
he spoke: 

** Who fired that shot?” he said. “To whom 
am I indebted for my life ?” 

**] did,” I repl ed. 

“G God!” he said, “this is a just retribu- 
tion; that the man whose life I was bent on taking 
away should have saved my life. Forgive me, 
Hasty,” he continued, coming forward and calling 
me by my name; “‘ we have both been very wrong, 
but we have learnt a lesson that I trust we shail 
never ~ 

He held out his hand; I grasped it eagerly. “My 
joy knew no bounds. What 1 had thought to be 
impossible had now come to pass. [larry and I 

were again reconciled. During the half hour which 
elapsed before our Indians returned we neither of 
| us a believe our hearts were too full! 

When the palanquin arrived | aseisted Clement 
into it, aud in a short time we safely arrived at our 
homes. Clement is now completely recovered of 
his wounds. Many years have passed since then, 
yet I still as vividly rewicmber the details of the 
scene which I have attempted to describe as on the 
daythy Lappencd. Clement end I have been 
better @rienda ever since. ‘Lhe tiger’s skin I k.ep 
usa trdphy, and [ shall never forget “ my fiast shet 
, ata tiger” im the Jugdispere jungle 
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REV. LYMAN BEECHER. 


Ow Saturday afternoon, yyy ty at five 

o’clock, died Lyman Beecher, in his yy at 
his house in Brooklyn. He was born at ew Ha- 
ven, October 12, 1775, graduated at Yale College 
in 1797, and studied a the direction 
of President t. In ber, 1798, he was 
ordain a church at East Hampton, L.I. 
In 1810 he removed to the care of the first church 
Ry A. py EEF 

ears. whic e his great qualities of a 
yrenghet established his reputation and influence. 

n 1826 Dr. Beecher was ch out of ull the New 
England clergy to uphold the simple severity of 
Puritan theology against the Unitarian innova- 
tions of Dr. Channing and his disciples. He was 
thereupon installed in the newly established Han- 
over Street y eres Boston, and during his resi- 
dence there devoted himself with a single-minded- 
ness and power which made the American Athens 
ring from side to side. In 1822 he was invited to 
assume the direction of the Lane Theological In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, and to this new field of his 
Christian labors he carried the same force of cha- 
raeter and splendid elog He remained here 
for 10 years, having in addition to the care of the 
Seminary the pastoral che-ge of the Second Pres- 
brterian Church. Having finished his labors in 
that department he returned to Boston, where he 
resided in a state of learned leisure for some time. 

Of Dr. Beecher’s 13 children not a few have at- 
tained to eminence as writers and ministers. Miss 
Catherine Beecher, Dr. Edward Beecher, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Revs. George, Charles, Thomas, William and 
James Beecher are all known in coxteatert “ol 
public usefulness. 

Of his son Henry, Dr. Beecher was peculiarly 
fond and proud, and during the last 10 years of, 
his life has been more or less with him. About 
five years since he became a permanent resident of 
Brooklyn, living within a stone’s throw of his son’s 
house andchurch. At the latter oe he was for 
some time an honered landmark of a former gene- 
ration, and an object of universal esteem and af- 
fection. Latterly, however, during the past three 
years, his body, originally so erect and sinewy, has 
rapidly failed, and his mind has dimmed gradually 
in its case, until at length he became literally a 
child again. 

A few days before Christmas he had a slight fall, 
which somewhat weakened him, and gradually he 
slept into lethargy, from which he never absolutely 
awoke, until the hour when released from the con- 
finement of infirmity and weakness, he stood be- 
fore the throne of his Father and Redeemer, to be 
welcomed by the sweet legend, ‘‘ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

The funeral service was held in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, the 14th of 
senate, His body wes taken to New Haven for 
burial. 








——_—_ 


PORT ROYAL, S. C. 


THE campaign now presumed to be in- 
augurating in South Carolina gives a peculiar 
interest to everything connected with that “em- 
poetic State,” as Mr. Sumner terms the mother of 
Secession. In another part of our paper we publish 


some sketches of what the Confederates have done 





French Steamer Rena‘i‘1in. 











== + — =— 
obe cal of. Still they do not come up to any- 
thing like what the French Turces om wt 
eS Se Maes sega as Se est India 


REV. LYMAN BEECHER, D.D.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY. 


to protect Charleston harbor from the Union attack. 
Our sketches of Port Royal are of a different kind, 
and show what the authorities are doing to re- 
generate the sons of Africa. 


Camp Saxton. 


_In our paper of Jan. 24 we gave an interesting 
picture of the festivities of the colored race on 








British Steamer Vesuvius. 
THE FOREIGN VESSELS OF !R AT FEW ORISANS.—FROM A SEBTCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


New Year’s Day. These were held at Camp Saxton, 
known formerly as Smith’s Plantation. It is the 
new headquarters of the Ist Carolina Colored Vel- 
unteers, commanded by Col. Higginson, who de- 
votes every energy to overcome that natural love of 
idleness inherent to all inferior or oppressed 
races. The camp is well arranged, and the men 
present as soldierly an appearance as negroes seem 





New South Village, er Mitchelville. 


‘When Gen. Mitchel resolved to try the effect of 
voluntary labor, he made arrangements for the 
building of a number of little cottages -for the 
ocened poteie, Gna uve names oftee ith. Itis 


situated on Hilton Head Island, and presents every 
evening scenes of remarkable gaiety. 





THE DEFENCES OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


In our paper for last week we published a 
most striking sketch of the fortifications now erect- 
ing on James Island, to repel the e attack 
of the National troops. We now continue the 
series, which will enable all to see what our forces 
have to encounter. These sketches are most -reli- 
able, having been sketched by a member of Com- 
pany E. 2lst 8. ©. Volunteers, but who, although 
a native of that State, has seen the “error of 
ways!” 

The Rebel Iron-Claus. 


Our Artist — that all his informant could learn 
of these, beyond their external view, was that they 
were very strong, and mount very heavy cannon. 
How heavy he cannot say. They were anchored so 
as to protect the entrance of the harbor. One day, 
when Palmer was on the shore of James Island, he 

saw a large English steamer come in without any 
}eonarent difficulty. The men, who have been 
tmey sed in their construction openly boast that 
within three Wi@ers2e—and cap sinb-anesb+— 


Folly’s Battery, 


The battery called Folly’s Battery has been built 
with great care, and is perfectly mounted and 
manned. It is nearthe Lighthouse, and has a very 
extended range, commanding the approaches from 
either sea or land. 


The Middle Grand Battery. 


To the admirable sketch we publish to-day we 
have merely to add that it is situated midway be- 
tween Sullivan’s Island, Fort Sumter and Folly’s 
Island. It is said to be very \.assive, and that the 
men are very well trained at their guns, which are 
large and of excellent construction. 








A CORONER’s inquest was held in one of 
the Midland counties, England, upon the body of a 
man who died from taking vegetable pills. On open- 
ing the body the interior was discovered to be one 
~~ ¥ cabbage, but dead to its core from confinement 
and want of water—a bev which the patient 
never drank, Thejury rendered a verdict of “ quite.” 
* Quits, tlemen !” exclaimed the coroner, “‘ never 
heard of such a thing! What do 
“ Why,” replied the foreman, “‘ we fin 
cabbage killed the man, the man killed the cabbage; 
and if that ain’t quits, blow me.” 


Foore being at a table next to a gentle- 


man who had helped himself to a very e of 
bread, he took it up and cut a piece ont Bi eald 


bread.” “T beg a thou- 
‘oote, “I took it for the 


ou mean?” 


the a, “that is m 
sand pardons, sir,” said 





loaf!” 
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A DAYDREAM. 

€.4, wentireus pewer of thought! 

This withered flower has brought 
Back en my heart a pleasant Jay of Spring— 

Once more the wind’s soft breath 

Wakes from its silent death, 
And that long-perished bird, once more I hear it sivg. 


And now a mist of light 
Grows stronger on my sight, 
Shaping itself into a form most dear— 
Once more I gaze upon 
Features I deemed had gone— 
My child! my buried child! I feel that you are near. 


One of the seraph band 
Seems to have grasped my hand, 
Tripping beside me as in days gone by; 
Once more his little feet, 
- With my long.steps compete, 
While I walk on, nor dare to turn mine eye. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to say that, with the button by Crosby in 


his pocket, and with the information acquired from Demers fats, 
, stowed away carefully ix mind, mf. 498°? Grimstone 
ast on og ee «~=-oteeve Hargraves the 


8 








The detective had not come to Doncaster alone. He had brought 
with him a humble ally and follower, in the shape of the little 
shabby-looking man who had encountered the Softy at the railway- 
station, having received orders to keep a close watch upon Mr. 
Stephen Hargraves. It was of course a very easy matter to identify 
the Softy in the town of Doncaster, where he had been pretty gener- 
ally known since his childhood. 

Mr. Grimstone had called upon a medical practitioner, and had 
submitted the button to him for inspection. The stains upon it were 
indeed that which the detective had supposed, blood; and the sur- 
geon detected a minute morsel of cartilage adhering to the jagged 
hasp of the butten; but the same surgeon declared that this missile 
could not have been the only one used by the murderer of James 
Conyers; it had not been through the dead man’s body—it had only 
inflicted a surface wound. 

The business which now lay before Mr. Grimstone was the tracing 
of one or other of the banknotes; and for this purpose he and his 
ally set to work upon the track of the Softy, with a view of discover- 
ing all the places which it was his habit to visit. The haunts affected 
by Mr. Hargraves turned out to be some half-dozen very obscure 
public-houses; and to each of these Joseph Grimstone went in 


But he could discover nothing. All his inquiries only elicited the 
fact that Stephen Hargraves had not been observed to change, or 
attempt to change, any banknote whatever. He had paid for all he 
had, and spent more than it was usual for him to spend, drinking a 
good deal harder than had been his habit theretofore; but he had 
paid in silver. except on one occasion, when he had changed a sover- 
eign. The detective called at the bank, but no person answering the 
description of Stephen Hargraves had been observed there. The 
detective endeavored to discover any friends or companions of the 
Softy; but here again he failed. The half-witted hanger-on of the 
Mellish stables had never made any friends, being entirely deficient 
in all social qualities. 

There was something almost miraculous in the manner in which 
Mr. Joseph Grimstone contrived to make himself master of any in- 
formation which he wished to acquire; and before noon on the day 
after his interview with Mr. Dawson the gardener, he had 
to eliminate al! the facts set dqgwn above, and had also succeeded 
im ingratiating himself into the confidence of the dirty old proprie- 
tress of that humble lodging in which the Softy had taken up his 
abode. 

It is scarcely necessary to this story to tell how the detective went 
to work ; but while Stephen Hargraves sat soddening his stupid brain 
with medicated beer in a low taproom not far off, and while Mr. Grim- 
stone’s ally kept close watch, holding himself in readiness to give 
warning of any movement on the part of the suspected individual, 
Mr. Grimstone himself went so cleverly to work in his manipulation 
of the Softy’s landlady, that in less than a quarter of an hour he had 
taken full possession of that weak point in the intellectual citadel 
which is commonly called the blind side, and was able to do what 
he pleased with the old woman and her wretched tenement. 

His peculiar pleasure was to make a very elaborate examination of 
the apartment rented by the Softy, and any other apartments,cupboards 
or hiding-places to which Mr. Hargraves had access. But he found 
nothing to reward him for his trouble. The old woman was in the 
habit of receiving casual lodgers, resting for a night or so at Don- 
easter before tramping farther on their vagabond wanderings; and 
the six-roomed dwelling-place was only furnished with such meagre 
accommodation ns may be expected for fourpence and sixpence a 
night. There were few hiding-places. No carpets, underneath 
which fat bundles of banknotes might be hidden; no picture-frames, 
behind which the same species of property might be bestowed; no 
ponderous cornices or heavily-fringed valances the win- 
dows, and affording dusty recesses wherein the title-deeds of half-a- 
dozen fortunes might lie and rot. There were two or three cup- 
boards, into which Mr. Grimstone penetrated with a tallow-candle ; 
but he discovered nothing of any more importance than crockery- 
ware, lucifer matches, firewood, potatoes, bare ropes, on which an 
onion lingered here and there, and sprouted dismally in its dark lone- 
liness, empty ginger-beer bottles, oyster-shells, old boots and shoes, 
disabled mous:-traps, black beetles, and humid fungi rising ghost- 
like from the damp and darkness. 

Mr. Grimstone emerged, dirty and discomfited, from one of these 
dark recesses, after a profitless search which had occupied a couple 
of weary hours. 

“ Some other chap’ll go in and cut the ground under my feet, if I 
waste my time this way,” thought the detective. “I’m blest if I 
don’t think I’ve been a fool for my pains. The man carries the 
money about with him—that’s as clear as mud; and if I were to 
search Doncaster till my hair got gray, I shouldn’t find what I 
want.” 

Mr. Grimstone shut the door of the last cupboard which he had 
examined with an impatient slam, and then turned towards the win- 
dow. There was no sign of his scout in the little alley betore the 
house, and he had time therefore for further business. 

He had examined everything in the Softy’s apartment, and he had 
paid particular attention to the state of Mr. Hargraves’ wardrobe, 
which consisted of a pile of garments, every one of which bor: in its 
cut and fashion the stamp of a different individuality, and thrreby 
proclaimed itself as having belonged to another master. There was 
a Newmarket coat of John Mellish’s, and a pair ef hunting-breeches, 
which could only have Deen built by the great Poole himself, split 
across the knees, but otherwise little the worse for wear. There was 
a linen jacket and an old livery waistcoat that had belonged to one 


, of the servants at the Park; odd tops of every shade known in the 
| hunting-field, from the spotless white or the delicete champsgne- 
| eleaned cream color of the dandy, to the favorite vinegar hue of the 
| hard-riding country squire; a groom’s hat witha tarnished band and 
| . 

| a battered crown; hobnailed boots, which may have belonged to 
Mr. Dawson; corduroy breeches, that could only have fitted a drop- 
sical lodgekeeper, long deceased; and there was one garment which 
bore upon it the ghastly impress of a dreadful deed that had but 
lately been done. This was the velveteen shooting-coat worn by 
James Conyers, the tr: iner, which, pierced with the murderous bul- 
let, and stiffened by the soaking torrent of blood, had been appro- 
priated by Mr. Stephen Hargraves in the confusion of the catas- 
trophe. 

All these things, w:th sundry rubbish in the way of odd spurs and 
whip-handies, scraps of broken harness, ends of rope, and such other 
scrapings as only a miser loves to accumulate, were packed ina lum- 

trunk covered with mangy fur, and secured by about a dozen 
yards of knotted and jagged rope, tied about it in such amanneras the 
Softy had considered sufficient to defy the most artful thief in Chris- 


Mr. Grimstone had made very short work of all the elaborate de- 
fences in the way of knots and en ts, and had ransacked 
the box from oe end to the other; nay, had even closely examined 
the fur-covering of the trunk, and had tested each separate brass- 
headed nail to ascertain if any of them had been removed or altered. 
He may have thought it possible that two thousand pounds’ worth of 
Bank of England paper had been nailed down under the mangy far. 
He gave a weary sigh as he concluded his inspection, replaced the 
garments one by one ip the trunk, reknotted and secured the jagged 


8 no WS. . She Softy e chamber. ss fame 
among his and the money isn’t hidden away anywhere. Can 
he be deep enough to have destroyed that waistcoat, I wonder? He'd 
got a red woollen one on this morning; perhaps he’s got the yellow- 

one under it.” 

Mr. Grimstone brushed the dust and cobwebs off his clothes, 
washed his hands in a greasy wooden bowl of scalding water which 
the old woman brought him, and then sat down before the fire, pick- 
ing his teeth thoughtfully, and with his eyebrows set in a reflective 
frown over his small gray eyes. 

‘I don’t like to be beat,” he thought; ‘I don't like to be beat.” 
He doubted if any magistrate would grant him a warrant against the 
Softy upon the of the evidence in his possession—the blood- 
stained button by Crosby of Birmingaam ; and without a warrant he 
could not search for the notes upon the person of the man he sus- 
pected. He had sounded all the outdoor servants at Mellish, but 
had been able to discover nothing that threw any light upon the 
movements of Stephen Hargraves on the night of the murder. No 
one remembered having seen him; no one had been on the southern 
side of the wood that night. One of the lads had passed the north 
lodge on his way from the high road to the stables about the time at 
which Aurora had heard the shot fired in the wood, and had seen a 
light burning in the lower window; but this, of course, proved 
nothing either one way or the other. 

“If we could find the money upon him,” thought Mr. Grimstone, 
* it would be pretty strong proof of the robbery; and if we find the 
waistcoat, off which that button came, in his possession, it wouldn’t 


we shall have to keep a preshus sharp watch upon my friend while 
we hunt up what we want, or I’m blest if he won’t give us the slip, 
and be off to Liverpool and out of the country before we know where 
we are.” 

Now the truth of the matter is, that Mr. Joseph Grimstone was 
not, perhaps, acting quite so conscientiously in this business as he 
might have done, had the love of justice in the abstract, and with- 
out any relation to sublunary reward, been the ruling principle of 
his life. He might have had any help he pleased from the Doncas- 
ter constabulary, had he chosen to confide in the members of that 
force; but as a very knowing individual who owns a three-year old 
which he has reason to believe “‘a flyer,” is apt to keep the capa- 
bilities of his horse a secret from his friends and the sporting public, 
while he puts a “pot” of money upon the animal at enormous odds, 
so Mr. Grimstone desired to keep his information to himself until it 
should have brought him its golden fruit, in the shape of a small re- 
ward from Government and a large one from John Mellish. 

The detective had reason to know that the Dogberrys of Doncas- 
ter, misled by a duplicate of that very letter which had first aroused 
the attention of Scotland Yard, were on the wrong scent, as he had 
been at first; and he was very well content to leave them where 


they were. 

“No,” he thought, “it’s a critical game; but I’ll play it single- 
handed, or, at least, with no one better than Tom Chivers to help 
me through with it; and a ten-pound note will satisfy him, if we 
win the day.” 

Pondering thus, Mr. Grimstone departed, after having recom- 
pensed the landlady for her civility by a donation which the old 
woman considered princely. 

He had entirely deluded her as to the object of his search by telling 
her that he was a lawyer’s clerk, commissioned by his employer to 
hunt for a codicil which had been hidden somewhere in that house 
by an old man who had lived in it in the year 1783; and he had con- 
trived, in the course of conversation, to draw from the old woman, 
who was of a garrulous turn, all that she had to tell about the 
Softy. 

It was not much, certainly. Mr. Hargraves had never changed a 
banknote with her knowledge. He had paid for his bit of victuals 
as he had it, but had not spent a shilling a day. As to banknotes, 
it wasn’t at all likely that he had any of them; for he was always 
complaining that he was very poor, and that his little bit of savings, 
scraped together out of his wages, wouldn’t last him long. 

“This Hargraves is a preshus deep ‘un, for all they call him soft,” 
thought Mr. Grimstone ashe left the lodging-house, and walked 
slowly towards the sporting public at which he had left the Softy un- 
der the watchful eye of Mr. Tom Chivers. “I’ve often heard say 
that these half-witted chaps have more cunning in their little fingers 
than a better man has in the whole of his composition. Another 
man would never have been able to stand against the temptation of 
changing one of those notes; or would have gone about wearing 
that tical waistcoat; or would have made a bolt of it the day 
after the murder; or tried on something or another that would have 
blown the gaff upon him; but not your Softy! He hides the notes 
and he hides the waistcoat, and then he laughs in his sleeve at those 
that want him, and sits drinking his beer as comfortably as you 


Pondering thus, the detective made his way to the public-house in 
which he had left Mr. Stephen Hargraves. He ordered a glass of 
brandy-and-water at the bar, and walked into the taproom, expecting 
to see the Softy still brooding sullenly over his drink, still guarded 
by the apparently indifferent eye of Mr. Chivers. But it was not so? 
The taproom was empty; and upon making cautious inquiries, Mr. 
Grimatone ascertained that the Softy and his watcher had been gone 
for upwards of an hour. 

Mr. Chivers had been forbidden to let his charge out of sight un- 
der any circumstances whatever, except indeed if the Softy had 
turned homewards while Mr. Grimstone was employed in ransacking 
his domicile, in which event Tom was to have slipped on a few paces 
before him, and given warning to his chief. Wherever Stephen 
Hargraves went, Mr. Thomas Chivers was to follow him; but he 
was, above all, to act in such a manner as would effectually prevent 





be bad evidence of the murder, putting the two things together; but . 





| any suspieion arising in the Softy’s mind as to the fect that he was 


followed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that poor Chivers had no very easy task 
to perform, and it has been seen that he had heretofore contrived to 
perform it pretty skilfully. If Stephen Hargraves sat boozing in a 
taproom half the day, Mr. Chivers was also to booze, or to make a 
pretence of boozing, for the same length of time. If the Softy 
showed a disposition to be social, and gave his companion any op- 
portunity of getting friendly with him, the detective’s underling was 
to employ his utmost skill and discretion in availing himself oi that 
golden chance. 

It is a wondrous provision of Providence that the treachery which 
would be hateful and horrible in any other man, is considered per- 
fectly legitimate in the man who is employed to hunt out a murderer 
or a thief. The vile instruments which the criminal employed 
against his unsuspecting victim are in due time used against him. 
self; and the wretch who laughed at the poor unsuspecting dupe 
who was trapped to his destruction by his lies, is caught in his turn 
by some shallow deceit or pitifully hackneyed device of the paid spy, 
who has been bribed to lure him to his doom. For the outlaw of 
society, the code of honor is null and void. His existence is a per- 
petual peril to innocent women and honorable men; and the de- 
tective who beguiles him to his end does such a service to society as 
must doubtless counterbalance the treachery of the means by which 
itis done. The days of Jonathan Wild and his compeers are over, 
and the thief-taker no longer begins life as a thief. The detective 
officer is as honest as he is intrepid and astute, and it is not his own 
fault if the dirty nature of all crime gives him now and then dirty 
work to do. 

But Mr. Stephen Hargraves did not give the opportunity for which 
Tom Chivers had been bidden to lie in wait ; he sat sallen, silent, 
stupid, unapproachnapie; uud as Tom’s orders were not to force him- 
self upon his companion, he was fain to abandon all thought ef 
worming himself into the Softy’s good graces. This made the task 
of watching him all the more difficult. It is not such a very easy 
matter to follow a man without seeming to follow him. 

It was market-day too, and the town was crowded with noisy 
country people. Mr. Grimstone suddenly remembered this, and the 
recollection by no means added to his peace of mind. 

‘* Chivers never did sell me,” he thought, “ and surely he won’t do 
itnow. I dare say they’re safe enough, for the matter of that, in 
some other public. 1’ll slip out and look after them.” 

Mr. Grimstone had, as I have said, already made himself ac- 
quainted with all the haunts affected by the Softy. It did not take 
take him long, therefore, to look in at the three or four public- 
houses where Steeve Hargraves was likely to be found, and to dis- 
cover that he was not there. 

“ He’s slouching about the town somewhere or other, I dare say,” 
thought the detective, ‘with my mate close upon his heels. I’ll 
stroll towards the marketplace and see if I can find them anywhere 
that way.” 

Mr. Grimstone turned out of the by-street in which he had been 
walking, into a narrow alley leading to the broad open square upon 
which the marketplace stands. 

The detective went his way in a leisurely manner, with his hands 
in his pockets and a cigar in his mouth. He had perfect confidence 
in Mr. Thomas Chivers, and the crowded state of the marketplace 
and its neighborhood in no way weakened his sense of security. 

“ Chivers will stick te him through thick and thin,” he thought; 
‘*he’d keep an eye upon his man if he had to look after him between 
Charing Cross and Whitehall when the Queen was going to open 
Parliament. He’s not the man to be flummaxed by a crowd ina 
country marketplace.” 

Serene in this sense of security, Mr. Grimstone amused himself 
by looking about him, with an expression of somewhat supercilious 
wonder, at the manners and customs of those indigene who, upon 
market-day, make their inroad into the quiet town. He paused upon 
the edge of a little sunken flight of worn steps leading down to the 
stagedoor of the theatre, and read the fragments of old bills mould- 
ering upon the doorposts and lintel. There were glowing announce- 
ments of dramatic performances that had long ago taken place; and 
above the rain and mud-stained relics of the past, in bold black let- 
tering, appeared the record of a drama as terrible as any that had 
ever been enacted in that provincial theatre. The billsticker had 
posted the announcement of the reward offered by John Mellish for 
the discovery of the murderer in every available spot, and had not 
forgotten this position, which commanded one of the entrances to 
the marketplace. 

“Tt’s a wonder to me,” muttered Mr. Grimstone, “that that 
blessed bill shouldn’t have opened the eyes of these Doncaster 
noodles. But I dare say they think it’s a blind; a planned thing to 
throw ’em off the scent their clever noses are sticking to so deter- 
mined. If I can get my man before they open their eyes, I shall 
have such a haul as I haven’t met with lately.” 

Musing thus pleasantly, Mr. Grimstone turned his back upon the 
theatre and crossed over to the market. Within the building the 
clamor of buying and selling was at its height; noisy countrymen 
chaffering in their northern patois upon the value and merits of 
poultry, butter and eggs; dealers in’ butchers’ meat bewildering 
themselves in the endeavor to simultaneously satisfy the demands of 
half a dozen sharp and bargain-loving housekeepers; while from 
without there came a confused clatter of other merchants and other 
cuStomers, clamoring and hustling round the stalls of greengrocers 
and the slimy barrows of blue-jacketed fishmongers. In the midst 
of all this bustle and confusion, Mr. Grimstone came suddenly upon 
his trusty ally, pale, terror-stricken and—aLoNneE! 

The detective’s mind was not slow to grasp the full force of the 
situation. . 

“You've lost him!” he whispered fiercely, seizing the unfortunate 
Mr. Chivers by the collar, and pianing him as securely as if he had 
serious thoughts of making him a permanent fixture upon the stone- 
flags of the marketplace. ‘‘ You've lost him, Tom Chivers!” he 
continued, hoarse with agitation. ‘ You've lost the party that I told 
you was worth more to me than any other party I ever gave you the 
office for. You've lost me the best chance I’ve ever had since I’ve 
been in Scotland Yard, and yourself too; for I should have acted 
liberal by you,” added the detective, apparently oblivious of that 
morning’s reverie,-in which he had pre-determined offering his assist- 
ant ten pounds, in satisfaction of all his claims—‘‘I should have 
acted very liberal by you, Tom. But what's the use of standing jaw- 
ing here. You come along with me; you can tell me how it hap- 

as we go.” 

With his powerful grasp still on the underling’s collar, Mr. Grim- 
stone walked out of the marketplace, neither looking to the right 
nor the left, though many a pair of rustic eyes opened to their widest 
as he passed, attracted no doubt by the rapidity of his pace and thie 
obvious determination of his manner. Perhaps those} rustic by- 
standers thought that the stern-looking gentleman in the black frock- 
coat had arrested the shabby little man in the act of picking his 
pocket, and was bearing him off to deliver him straight into the 
hands of justice. 

Mr. Grimstone released his grasp when he and his companion had 
got clear of the market-place. 

“ Now,” he said breathless, but not slackening his pace—‘ now I 
suppose you can tell me how you come to make such an”—inadmis- 
sible adjective—“ fool of yourself? Never you mind where I’m 


goin’. I’mgoin’ to the railway-staflon. Never you mind why I'm 
goin’ there. You'd guess why if you weren't a fool. Now tell mé 
all about it, can’t you ?” 
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‘Jt ain’t much to tell,” the hnmble follower 

gasped, his respiratery functions sadly tried 
tee Band we rv. Mascon Some | 
“Tt ain’t much. I followed your instructions faith- 
ful. I tried, artful and quiet-like, to make ac- 
quaintance with him; but that warn’t a bit o’ good. 
He was as surly as a bull-terrier, so I didn’t force 
him to it; but kept an eye upon him, and let out 
before him as it was racin’ business as had brought 
me to Doncaster, and as I was here to look after a 
horse, what was in trainin’ a few miles off, for a 
gent in London; and when he left the public I went 
after him, but not conspikiwous. But I think from 
that minute he was fly, for he didn’t go three steps 
without lookin’ back, and he led me such a chase 
as made my legs tremble under me, which they 
trembles at this moment; and then he gets me 
into the market-place, and he dodges here, and 
he dodges there, and wherever the crowd’s thickest 
he dodges most, till he gets me at last in among a 
ring of market-people round a couple a coves a 
millin’ with each other, and there I loses him. 

And I’ve been in and out the market, and here and 
there, until I’m fit to drop, but it ain’t no good; 
and you’ve mp call to lay the blame on me, for 
mortal man couldn’t have done more.” 

Mr. Chivers wiped the perspiration from his face 
in testimony of his exertions. Dirty little streams 
were rolling down his forehead and trickling upon 
his poor faded cheeks. He mopped up these evi- 
dences of his fatigue with a red-cotton handker 
chicf, and gave a deprecatory sign 

“If there’s anybody to lay blame on it ain’t me,” 
he said mildly. 
had help. A man as is on his own ground, and 
knows his own ground, is more than a match for 
one cove, however hard he may work.” 

The detective turned fiercely upon his meek de- 
pendent. 

““Who’s blaming you?” he cried impatiently. 
“T wouldn’t cry out before I was hurt if I were 
you.” 

They had reached the railway-station by this 
time. 

“How long is it since you missed him?” asked 
Mr. Grimstone of the penitent Chivers. 

“ Three-quarters of a hour, or it may be a hour,” 
Tom added doubtfully. 

‘IT dare say it is an hour,” muttered the detec- 
tive. 

Ile walked straight to one of the chief officials, 
and asked what trains had left within the last hour. 

“Two, both market trains: one eastward, Selby 
way; the other for Penistone and the intervening 
stations.” 

The detective looked at the time-table, running 
his thumbnail along the names of the stations. 

“ That train will reach Penistone in time to catch 
the Liverpool train, won’t it ?’”’ he asked. 

“ Just about.” 

“What time did it go ?” 

‘The Penistone train ?” 

“Tes.” 

“ About half an hour ago—at 2.30.” 

The clocks had struck three as Mr. Grimstone 
made his way to the station. 

“Half an hour ago,” muttered the detective. 
“He'd have had ample time to catch the train 
after giving Chivers the slip.” 

He questioned the guards and porters as to 
whether any of them had seen a man answering to 
the description of the Soity—a white-faced, hump- 
backed fellow, in corduroys and a fustian jacket; 
and even penetrated into the ticket-clerk’s office to 
ask the same question. 

“No; none of them had seen Mr. Stephen Har- 
graves. Two or three of them recognized him by 
the detective’s description, and asked if it was one 
of the stable-men from Mellish Park that the 
gentleman was inquiring after. Mr. Grimstone 
rather evaded any direct answer to this question. 
Secrecy was, as we know, the principle upon which 
he conducted his affairs. 

“He may have contrived to give ‘em all the 
slip,” he said confidentially to his faithful but 
dispirited ally. “He may have got off without 
any of ’em seeing him. He’s got the money about 
him, I’m all but certain of that; and his game is to 
get off to Liverpool. His inquiries after the trains 
yesterday proves that. Now I might telegraph, 
and have him stopped at Liverpool—supposing him 
to have given us all the slip, and gone off there—if 
I like to let others into he game; but I don’t. I'll 
play to win or lose; but I’ll play single-handed. He 
may try another dodge, and get off Hull way by 
the canal boats that the market-people use, and 
then slip across to Hamborough, or something of 
that sort; but that ain’t likely—these fellows always 
go one way. It seems as if the minute a man has 
taken another man’s life, or forged his name, or 
embezzled his money, his ideas gets fixed in one 
groove, and never can soar higher than Liverpool 
and the American packet.” 

Mr. Chivers listened respectfully to his patron’s 
communications. He was very well pleased to see 
the serenity of his employer’s mind gradually 
returning. 

“Now, I'll tell you what, Tom,” said Mr. Grim- 
stone. “If this chap has given us the slip, why 
he’s given us the slip, and he’s got a start of us 
which we shan’t be able to pick up till half-past ten 
o'clock to-night, when there’s a train that'll take 
us to Liverpool. If he hasn’t given us the slip, 
there’s only one way he can leave Doncaster, and 
that’s by this station; so you stay here patient and 
quiet till you see me, or hear from me. If he is in 
Doncaster, I’m jiggered if I don find him.” 

With which powerful asseveration Mr. Grimstone 
valked away, leaving his scout to keep watch 

the possible coming of the Softy. 
(To be conoluded in our neat.) 
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sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, ast 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 

ties wishing the prescription will please address 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. : 


SIURRAY, EDDY & CO..5 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superirtendence of 
sworn Commissioners, 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located: t Covin ton 
Kentucky, and St. Louls, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000: 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


aa Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expecs 
by addressing 
treste, tn on | MURRAY, EDDY & 60., Covington, Kentucky, 
en, 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., &, Louis, Missouri, 
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WHEELER & WI\SON'S SEWING MACHINE MANUFACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT.—SEE PAGE 811, 
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NEW DIME BOOKS. 
Beadle’s Dime Book of Verses, 
ee Lines and Mottoes. 


VALENTINES, ALBUM PIECES, 
Gift Verses, Birthday Lines, Epitaphs, etc. 


Tax Law Decisions (Complete), 
Aiiebetindy sevmget. A requisite for every 


Tax- and 

Ten each; single copies sent post aid on 
receipt of price. For sale by all Boo ers and 
Newsdealers. Address 





BEADLE & CO., 
t) 118 William Street, New York. 
SKATES FOR THE MILLION ! 
And Everything in the Skating Line. 


o ww 


“THE LATEST KINE.” 
Woodham’s Self-Cleaning Fastenings can be attached 
to any Skate 





Se ae 


ALFRED WOODHAM 
Sportsmen’s Depot, No. 424 Broadway, 
Between Canal and Howard Streets, N. Y. 

SKATES MADE, GROUND AND REPAIRED. 


Only depot for “ Ludden’s” Telescopic Smoking 
— Tubes and Chargers. 3800 








CHICEBRING & SONS’ 
NEW SCALE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PLANOFORTHS. 


50 PRIZE MEDALS 
Have been awarded to Messrs. C. & Sons, for the su 
periority of their mavufacture over all competitors 
WAREROOMS: 
694 Broadway, New York. 
376-880 


Zands.—TO ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 319. 


Lov BROTHERS, 
P RENCHYOKE SHIRTS 


103 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


have on hand 
riik, LARGEST ASSORTAFNT OF 
i\DbMR SUILRTS AND DRAWERS 

Viade of 

Wi Rivo, LAMBS WOOL, 
Stil SHAKER FLANNEL, 
Wet ANY SC AREET FELANNES 
ANTON FLANNEL AND BUCKSKIN 


\I Ys t Reerived tr 








1 Marnwiae r) 
\Vew 1 t ot 
Son. $0 5:8 1h CHI AMBANE 
Ar Mi hotesate and Hetatl. fo 
iti thar thre 


usual price: 
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A really Valuable Microscope, °D¢ that 


sols SesshemAw Vs ber ah oc 





AGENTS & SOLDIERS, 


In Camp or Disch: d, can make easily $15 per day 
pane y | our GREAT, NEw and wonderful Union Prize 
and Stationery Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materia's, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 

anions Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 

ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and useful. Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should be 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a » presented free to all 
who act as sents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
sone in endless variety and at all P miny 3 Fine 
Jewellery and Watches at prices, for NEW 
Circulars for contains EXTRA inducements, 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


A Beautiful Gold Plated, perfect time- 
keeping Watch, English movements, for only 
$5. Rratthes and Fine covelieey at low prices. 

C. P. NORTON & CO.,40 Ann St., N. Y. 


APTA carmen. ATT 


STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 83 and 8 Walker 
Street, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all parts of the world entered for competition. 

the special correspondent of the New York Times 


says: . 

zu Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 
that ofany European maker.” 0000 


o 








A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $: Au- 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. ° 





India-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, &c., and render them soft, smooth and 
snowy white; are im ous to water either hot or 
cold, and are au excellent protection in all kinds of 
housework, For sale by the trade generally. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price and 4 stamps to pay postage. 

Ladies’ sizes, 87 cents a pair; Gents’ sizes, $1 00, 

GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE MFG GO., 


205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every description of Rubber Goods, Wholesale and 
Retail. 381-40 





Important to Agents.—We have reduced the 
Foto phon of our azest STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. ealso give better Watches 
to our Agents than any other firm. Send stamp for 
new Circular, WEIR & CO., 3% South ard 8t., Phila, 
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Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 

538 Broadway, N. Y. 
a things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- 
ne: 

ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 

3d—Is it adapted to great range of work? 

4th—Does it do its work well? 

5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. Please call and examine, or send for a Circu- 
lar, which, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted, 0000 








ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


Made to measure, Fit guaranteed. $21 and $24 


per dozen. 
az Family oy Score of Bosoms. Collars and 
Wristbands, for 5 making. 366-910 


$40 per Month «nd expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Mass, 372-840 





Something New for Ladies to do.— 
WILL PAY SPLENDIDLY. Call or address, en- 
closing 3c. postage stamp, DR. E. B. FOOTE, &30 
Broadway, N.Y. Office hours fromito8 P.M. 383-60 


$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands umivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable ry Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





¢8—Johnson’s Union Clothes W: e 
made or vanized iron and vuleanized India rubber. 
Never gofe out of order. Is admitted to be the best ip 


$003 5 JOMMBON & CO. diy Broolway, X. Y. 





Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chronic Diseases, 
and Physical Debility. Sent in sealed letter en- 
velopes, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 380-830 


To Consumptives.—You will get the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption and 
all Lung a by sending to D. ADEE, 381 
Pearl Street, N. Y. He sends it free. Write for it. 
It has cured thousands, 0000 


FRIBNDS OF SOLDIERS ! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortrees Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newberne, Port Royal,ava all other places, should 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 











Given Away.—The last New Novel, 
AURORA FLOYD; OR, THE BANKER’S 
DavuGHTER, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—given away to any person forwarding 
$3 for FRANK Lesiime’s Lapres’ MaGa- 
ZINE. ° 


The Celebrated Japanese Smoking Pipe 
resists cold and heat, Substitutes a cigar, while it 
economises like any pipe. It lights readily, burns 
freely, is easily kept clean and fits your vest pocket. 
Sample Pipe sent securely packed and free of postage 
for 60 cents—3 for $1. Circulars free ;—250 per week 
now soid. Try it, and be satisfied. Address 
384-50 J. H. MARTIN, Hawley, Pa. 





STERLING'S AMBROSIA 





DR. STERLING’S AMBROSIA is a stimulating 
oly extract of Roots, Barks and Herbs. It will cure 
all diseases of the scalp, and itching of the head; en- 
tirely eradicates dandruff, prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out, or from turning prematurely gray, causin 
it to grow thick and long. It is entirely differen 
from all other = ions, and can be relied on. 
pe. H. Ee STER = is Eka 

Dro ° up & contein 
twobottics, Price $1 340 


° . 





Worth and South.—The War! 
No. 29 of FRANK LESLIE’S PICTO- 


RIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR is 
now issued, illustrating the recent 
military operations in the field, eonsist- 
ing of Battle Scenes, Maps, Portraits, 
Incidents, etc. For sale by Sinclair 
Tousey, General Agent, 121 Nassau 
street, New York. 

This publication is the only reliable illus- 
trated History of the War. ° 








These Machines have taken the First Premium at 
the State Fairs last held in 


New York, Michigan, Virginia 








New Jersey, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, 
Indiana, Kentucky, California. 
Tllinois, ‘Tennessee, 


Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862. 

aay The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 
Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
in the United States where it has been exhibited to 
this date. 

Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
same price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch, as customers prefer. 

GROVER & BAKER §8. M. CO. 
0000 495 Broadway, New York. 
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Made to Measure at $24, $60 and $3 
PER DO . 

SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of price’, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and colla 
sent free everywhere. 

FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $50 
and $33 per dozen. 
8. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway. 

0000 















Valentine Packages 
And Valentines for soldiers. New and very attract 
ive PRIZE PACKAGES. Many varieties adopted 
for the army. Send for NEW Circular. G. 8. HAS- 





KINS & CO., No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 3840 
ZIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 


K. W. BENIOZKY’S 
RAPHIC ROOMS 
Ne 2 New Chambers 8t., cor. of Chatham St. 
SAINT CATHERINE LIBRARY , 
THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERI 
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